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DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Our portrait of Dr. Alcott was copied from a 
fine steel engraving by Buttre. It is represented 
with a wig, which it is well known the Doctor 
wore for many years. His physiology was pecu- 
liar. He was tall, spare, and bony; had a wiry, 
tough, and hardy organization, but lacked vital 
power. He inherited from one parent an excel- 
lent frame—from the other feeble vital organs. 
His chest was flat, his abdomen gaunt, and his 
whole system wanting in flesh; but that great 
chin, that long nose, prominent cheek-bones, and 
the great length of his head, from the chin to 
Firmness, indicate a very powerful frame and the 
foundation of a remarkably strong and enduring 
constitution. Had his vital development been 
equal to his frame, few would have exhibited as 
much power physically, or been able to endure as 
much hardship. His health was delicate, but that 
delicacy pertained chiefly to the lungs and the 
stomach, and it was only by great care that he 
prolonged his life and preserved his health. He 
was a remarkable worker. He performed long 
journeys on foot, and for years labored sixteen 
hours a day with his pen. Though this portrait 
may indicate a bony coarseness, yet the tissues 





were really fine grained, and 
there was a toftness and delicacy 
to his skin, and a sensitiveness 
to his tone of mind which is sel- 
dom surpassed—very rarely so 
in a person with such an outline. 

The side view is a copy from a 
cast of his head which we took 
in 1850, and as the head was 
shaved and the wig removed, our 
engraving presents the profile of 
his head and face perfectly. He 
was remarkable for firmness, as 
will be seen in the great eleva- 
tion from the ear to the top of 
his head. He had also large 
Continuity, power to concentrate 
the mind and hold it to a given 
point. These qualities he exem- 
plified in a prominent degree. 
His Self-Esteem was also large ; 
still, in his manners he was mod- 
est and respectful. His perse- 
verance and independence, as 
well as his self-sacrificing course , 
of life in boldly and persistently QW 
advocating a vegetarian system 
of diet, and all those homely doc- 
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trines of temperance, exercise, 
and industry, evinced, practically, the possession 
of Self-Esteem, Firmness, Continuity, and Benevo- 
lence or love for the human race. The length of 
the head backward from the opening of the ear 
indicates large social development, and his nu- 
merous works relating to the home and its duties, 
cares, and joys, are a sufficient interpretation of 
these strong qualities of his character. 

He had large Acquisitiveness, which rendered 
him peculiarly careful and accurate, and, some 
thought, extra particular in business. He was a 
man of order, of sharp attention to details, and 
with his large Firmness and Concentrativeness, he 
could hardly be otherwise than methodical and 
persistently accurate in all his business affairs. 
Men who are loose and careless in business, with 





the ability to command a large income, have some- 
times called the Doctor penurious ; but though he 
may have been frugal and even close, his kindness 


| and liberality were also eminently shown in acts 


| labor. 


of beneficence and in a life-long labor for the good 
of the human race. His large social development, 
moreover, explains his great interest in schools, 
which occupied so large a portion of his life and 
Not one man in five thousand has as large 
Philoprogenitiveness, or would be so strongly in- 


| fluenced to labor for the benefit and happiness of 


children. His Amativeness was comparatively 


| small; and though the neck, in the engraving, 


appears to be large, it was in fact very thin. We 
know that the organ of Amativeness was mod- 
erately developed, and this fact is indicated by 
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the engraving. His head was not broad, but very 
long. He had fair Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, but he was not fierce, nor ferocious, but 
persevering, steady, and persistent in his efforts. 
He was not inclined to carry measures by storm, 
but to hold on, and hold out, and keep doing. 

His religious feelings were strong, and acted 
most readily in harmony with his strong social 
qualities. His intellect was peculiar. His fore- 
head was long from the ears to the root of the 
nose, measuring, by calipers, 54 inches, and the 
forehead, at this place, came to a point. The 
head being so long behind and so very high, it 





Dr. ALcorr From A Cast. 


gives to the forehead a relative diminutiveness. 
The forehead also retreats rapidly. His percep- 
tive organs (located across the brow) were ex- 
cessively developed, while the reasoning organs 
were by no means conspicuous. His power to 
gather up knowledge was enormous, and we ven- 
ture to say that no writer of the present day has 
gathered more facts, or set forth in his writings 
more practical details, more matter of fact, than 
will be found in his works. He rarely aimed at 
argument, but rather at the statement of facts, 
and to their illustration and enforcement. He 
had a remarkable memory of objects, places, coun- 
tenances, details, and facts, and his works abound 
in these. His logical powers were moderate, his 
intellect being developed mainly in the region of 
observation and experience. He has enriched 
our domestic literature by gathering a great 
amount of useful information on subjects pertain- 
ing to health and the happiness of the home, and 
has simplified this knowledge so that every per- 
son of common sense can readily comprehend his 
meaning and appropriate the facts to their own 
use. Intellectually speaking, Dr. Alcott was not 
great in “the sense of originating and reasoning 
power, but he was great in perception, in mem- 
ory, in practical experience. He was also great 
in perseverauce, stability, constant, plodding ap- 
plication in the performance of that which he 
deemed his duty, and also in his strong social im- 
pulses, which induced him to write so many books 
pertaining to the health and happiness of the 
young, and to bring to the home circle the charms 
of piety and domestic joy. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Aucorr was born in Wolcott, Conn., Aug. 
6th, 1798. He enjoyed no advantages for obtain- 
ing an education in youth, beyond those which the 
common district schools afforded, and he supported 
himself by working on a farm in summer and 
teaching in the winter, and occasionally the year 
around, until he was twenty-five years of age. 





His health being precarious, he then gave uP 
manual labor and studied for a physician in the 
medical school of Yale College. He was licensed 
to practice in the year 1826, and followed his pro- 
fession in the counties of New Haven, Hartford, 
and Litchfield, successfully, for several years. 
For the love he bore to education, however, he at 
length relinquished his practice and engaged in 
efforts to reform the schools of his native State, 
and those of Massachusetts. In 1832 he went to 
Boston, and for a time was connected with W. C. 
Woodbridge, the geographer, in conducting the 
‘Annals of Education,” a monthly journal for 
teachers, and the “ Juvenile Rimbler,” a weekly 
paper for children, and also in the preparation 
and publication of geographies and atlases. He 
also edited “‘ Parley’s M»gazine” four years for 
8. G. Goodrich, and for two years he edited the 
** People’s Magazine.” He co-operated with Gal- 
laudet, Woodbridge, Hooker, and others, in striv- 
ing to effect a reform in the public schools of the 
State. He wrote many articles on this subject, 
one of which, on the ‘Construction of School 
Houses,” gained a premium from the American 
Institute of Instruction. About this time he pub- 
lished his “ Young Man’s Guide,” which had an 
extensive sale, and has exert: a great influence 
in spreading important physiological principles 
among the people of this country. 

For more than twenty years he has passed his 
summers in laboring at home with his pen, and 
his winters in lecturing in different parts cf the 
country upon the topics which have especially oc- 
cupied his attention. He has visited upward of 
20,000 schools, before many of which he has lec- 
tured on physiology, temperance, exercise, and 
other moral and hygienic topics. 

The publication of his “* Young Man’s Guide” 
brought him a numerous class of patients who 
had been prostrated by improprieties ; and he will 
be remembered by these and their families for the 
service he rendered them, and his name and influ- 
ence will go to posterity as a benefactor in this 
department of knowledge. He also treated a vast 
number of cases of consumption. 

Dr. Alcott was constitutionally consumptive, 
and suffered much from ill-health ali his early 
life, especially between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-eight. Nothing but a good degree of obe- 
dience to physical laws could have saved him 
alive. Indeed, at twenty-eight he was given up 
to die of consumption. He then abandoned the 
use of medicine, and made other great changes in 
his habits, and in 1830 abandoned animal food 
and all drinks but water, and gradually recovered. 
From that fime till near the close of his life his 
health gradually improved, and though not 
robust he had great powers of endurance, and was 
in the enjoyment of excellent health, which he 
ascribes to the simplicity of his habits, to his 
active exercise, and to his abstemious diet. It 
was his boast that at the age of twenty-two he 
had fully reimbursed his father for all the labor 
and expense which he had caused him during his 
childhood. 

Since 1832 he has published more than a hund- 
red books and pampblets, among which may be 
specified, in addition to those already mentioned, 
** The House I Live In,” ** Young Woman’s Guide,” 
‘** Young Housekeeper,” “‘ The Library of Health,” 





in six vols,, “* Moral Reform,” and ‘‘ My Progress 
in Error.” 

Dr. Alcott, though some charge him with singu- 
larity and radicalism, was, nevertheless, a philan- 
thropist of the genuine stamp, and his name is 
identified permanently with some of the most val- 
uable reforms of education, morals, and physical 
training which the present century has witnessed. 
The amount of labor which He bas performed 
without the expectation of any compensation for 
his services, is believed to be almost unparalleled. 
So unremitting and engrossing have been his 
various avocations, that he has stated that he 
hardly ever found time to read a book through, 
and that the books which he had written proba- 
bly exceeded in number those which he had read 
entirely. The great object of his labors has been 
to prevent poverty, vice, and crime, by means of 
correct physical and moral training, and a judi- 
cious application of intelligence to the improve- 
ment of society. Dr. Alcott has been widely 
known in connection with Vegetarianism, and 
been for years the President of the American Veg- 
etarian Society. He resided at Auburndale, in the 
town of Newton, a few miles from Boston, Mass., 
where he died of an attack of pleurisy, on the 29th 
of March, in the sixty-first year of his age. 
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LETTER TO A DYSPEPTIC. 


FROM THE “ ATLANTIC MONTHLY.” 





Yes, my dear Dolorosus, I commiserate you. I 
regard your case, perhaps, with even sadder emo- 
tions than that excellent fimily-physician who 
has been sounding its depths these four years 
with a golden plummet, and has never yet touched 
bottom. From those generous confidences which, 
in common with most of your personal acquaint- 
ances, I daily share, I am satisfied that no descrip- 
tion can do justice to your physical disintegra- 
tion, unless it be the wreck of matter and the 
crush of worlds with which Mr. Addison winds up 
Cato’s Soliloquy. So far as I can ascertain, there 
is not an organ of your internal structure which 
is in its right place, at present, or which could 
perform any particular service, if it were there. 
In the extensive library of medical almanacs and 
circulars which I find daily deposited by traveling 
agents at my front door, among all the agonizing 
vignettes of diseases which adorn their covers, and 
which Irish Bridget daily studies with inexpe- 
rienced enjoyment in the front entry, there is no 
case which seems to afford a parallel to yours. I 
found it stated in one of these works. the other 
day, that there is iron enough in the blood of 
twenty-four men to make a broadsword ; but I 
am satisfied that it would be impossible to extract 
enough from the veins of yourself and your whole 
family to construct a crochet needle for your 
eldest daughter. And I am quite confident, that if 
allthe four hundred muscles of your present body 
were twisted together by a rope-maker, they 
would not furnish that patient young laborer 
with a needleful of thread. 

You are undoubtedly, as you claim, a martyr 
to Dyspepsia ; or if you prefer any other techni- 
cal name for your disease or diseases, I will 
acquiesce in any, except, perhaps, the word 
“ Neurology,” which I must regard as foreign to 
etymological science, if not to medical. Your 
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case, you think, is hard. I should think it would 
be. Yet I am impressed by it, I must admit, as 
was our adopted fellow-citizen by the contempla- 
tion of Niagara He, you remember, when press- 
ed to admire the eternal plunge of the falling 
water, could only inquire, with serene acqui- 
escence in natural laws, ‘* And what’s to hinder ”” 
I confess myself moved to similar reflections by 
your disease and its history. My dear Dolorosus, 
can you acquaint me with any reason, in the 
heavens above or on the earth beneath, why you 
should not have Dyspepsia ? 

My thoughts involuntarily wander back to that 
golden period, five years ago, when I spent one 
night and day beneath your hospitable roof. I 
arrived, I remember, late in the evening. The 
bed-room to which you kindly conducted me, 
after a light but wholesome supper of dough-nuts 
and cheese, was pleasing in respect to furniture, 
but questionable in regard to physiology. The 
house was not more than twenty years old, and 
the chamber must therefore have been aired 
withiu that distance of time, but not, I should 
have judged, more recently. Perhaps its close, 
oppressive atmosphere could not have been ana- 
lyzed into as many separate odors as Coleridge 
distinguished in Cologne; but I could easily iden- 
tify aromatic vinegar, damp straw, lemons, and 
dyed silk gowns. And, as each of the windows 
was carefully nailed down, there were no obvious 
means of obtaining fresh air, save that ventilator 
said to be used by an eminent lady in railway- 
cars—the human elbow. The lower bed was of 
straw, the upper of feathers, whose extreme heat 
kept me awake for a portion of the night, and 
whose abundant fluffy exhalations suggested in- 
cipient asthma during another portion. On rising 
from these rather unrefreshing slumbers, I per- 
formed my morning ablutions with the aid of 
some three teacupsful of dusty water—for the 
pitcher probably held that quantity—availing 
myself, also, of something which hung over an 
elegant towel-horse, and which, though I at first 
took it for a child’s handkerchief, proved, on in- 
spection, to be “‘ Chamber Towel. No. 1.” 

I remember, as I entered the breakfast-room, a 
vague steam, as if frying sausages, which, creep- 
ing in from the neighboring kitchen, obscured in 
some degree the six white faces of your wife and 
children. The breakfast-table was amply covered, 
for you were always what is termed by judicious 
housewives ‘* a good provider.” I remember how 
the beefsteak (fur the sausages were especially 
destined for your two youngest, Dolorosi, wh » were 
just recovering from the measles, and needed 
something light and palatable) vanished in large 
rectangular masses within your throat, drawn 
downward in a maelstrom of coffee;—only that 
the original whirlpool is, 1 believe, now proved to 
have been imaginary ;—‘‘ that cup was a fiction, 
but this is reality.” The resources of the house 
also afforded certain very hot biscuits or bread- 
cakes, in a high state of saleratus—indeed, it 
must have been from association with these, that 
certain yellow streaks in Mr. Ruskin’s drawing of 
the rock, at the Atheneum, awakened in me such 
an immediate sense of indigestion ;—also, fried 
potatoes, baked beans, mince-pie, and pickles. 
The children partook of these dainties largely, 
but without undue waste of time. They lingered 
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at table precisely eight minutes, before setting 
out for school; though we, absorbed in conversa- 
tion, remained at least ten;—after which we in- 
stantly hastened to your counting-room, where 
you, without a moment’s delay, absorbed yourself 
in your ledger, while I flirted languidly with the 
Daily Advertiser. 

You bent over your desk the whole morning, 
occasionally having anxious consultations with 
certain sickly men whom I supposed to be super- 
annuated book-keepers, in impoverished circum- 
stances, and rather pallid from the want of nutri- 
tious food. One of them, dressed in rusty black, 
with a flabby white neckcloth, I took for an ex- 
clergyman ; he was absorbed in the last number 
of the Independent, though I observed, at length, 
that he was only studying the list of failures, a 
department to which, as it struck me, he himself 
peculiarly appertained. All of these, I afterwards 
ascertained from your office-boy, were eminent 
capitalists; something had gone wrong in the 
market— not in the meat-market, as I should have 
supposed from their appearance, but in the 
money-market. I believe that there was some 
sudden fall in the price of indigo. I know you 
looked exceedingly blue as we walked home to 
dinner. 

Dinner was ready the instant we opened the 
front door. I expected as much; I knew the 
pale, speechless woman who sat at the head of 
your table would make sure of punctuality, if she 
died for it. We took our seats without a word. 
The party was smaller than at breakfast. Two 
of the children had staid at school, having their 
luncheon-baskets well filled from the cold remains 
of breakfast. Your eldest girl, Angelina, aged 
ten, one of those premature little grown women 
who have learned from the cradle that man is 
born to eat pastry and woman to make it, post- 
poned her small repast till an indefinite future, 
and sat meekly ready to attend upon our wants. 
Nathaniel, a thin boy of eight, also partook but 
slightly, having impaired his appetite, his mother 
suspected, by a copious luncheon of cold baked 
beans and vinegar, on his return from school. 
The two youngest (twins) had relapsed to their 
couches soon after breakfast, in consequence of 
excess of sausage. 

You were quite agreeable in conversation, I re- 
member, after the first onset of appetite was 
checked. You gave me your whole theory of the 
indigo crisis, with minute details, statistical and 
geographical, of the financial condition and sup- 
posed present location of your principal abscond- 
ing debtors. This served for what is called, at 
public dinners, the intellectual feast; while the 
carnal appetite was satisfied with fried pork, 
ditto roasted, strong coffee, turnips, potatoes, and 
a good deal of gravy. For dessert (at which point 
Nathaniel regained his appetite) we had mince- 
pie, apple-pie, and lemon-pie, the latter being a 
structure of a two-story description, an additional 
staging of crust being somehow inserted between 
upper andunder. We lingered long at that noon 
meal—fifieen minu’es, at the very least; for you 
hospitably said that you did not have these little 
social festivals very often—owing to frequent ill- 
ness in the family, and other causes—and must 
make the most of it. 

I did not see much of you during that after- 
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noon ; it was a magnificent day, and I said, that, 
being a visitor, I would look about and see the 
new buildings. The tr..th was, I felt a sneaking 
desire to witness the match-game on the Common, 
between the Union Base Ball Club, No. 1, of 
Ward Eleven, and the Excelsiors of Smithville. 
I remember that you looked a little dissatisfied, 
when I came into the counting-room, and rather 
shook your head over my narrative (perhaps too 
impassioned) of the events of the game. ‘‘ Those 
young fellows,” said you, ‘‘ may not all be shift- 
less, dissipated characters yet—but see what it 
comes to! They a’n’t content with wasting their 
time ; they kill it, sir, actually kill it!’ When 
I thought of the manly figures and handsome, 
eager faces of my friends of the “ Union” and 
the “Excelsior” — the Excelsiors won by ten 
tallies, I should say, the return match to come off 
at Smithville the next month—and then looked at 
the meager form and wan countenance of their 
critic, I thought to myself, ‘‘ Dolorosus, my boy, 
you are killing something besides time, if you 
only knew it.” 

However, indigo had risen again, and your 
spirits also. As we walked home, you gave mea 
precise exhibit of your income and expenditures 
for the last five years, and a prospective sketch of 
the same for the next ten; winding up with an 
incidental delineation of the importance, to a 
man of business, of a good pew in some respect- 
able place of worship. We found Mrs. D., as 
usual, ready at the table; we partook of pound- 
(or pound-and-a-half, I should say), and sundry 
hot cups of a very Cisatlantic beverage, called by 
the Chinese epithet of tea — and went, imme- 
diately after, to a prayer-meeting. The church 
or chapel was much crowded, and there was a 
certain something in the atmosphere which seem- 
ed to disqualify my faculties from comprehending 
a single word that was spoken. It certainly was 
not that the ventilators were clesed, for there 
were none. The minister occasionally requested 
that the windows might be let down a little, and 
the deacons invariably closed them again when he 
looked the other way. At intervals, females were 
carried out, in a motionless condition—not, as it 
appeared, from conviction of sin, but from faint- 
ness. You sat, absorbed in thought, with your 
eyes closed, and seemed not to observe them. I re- 
member that you were very much shocked when I 
suggested that the breath of an average sinner 
exhausted atmospheric air at the rate of a hogs- 
head an hour, and asked you how much allow- 
ance the laws of the universe made for the lungs 
of church-members? I do not recall your pre- 
cise words, but I remember that I finally found it 
expedient, as I was to leave for home in the early 
train, to spend that night at the neighboring 
hotel, where I indulged, on an excellent mattress, 
in a slumber so profound, that it seemed, next 
morning, as if I ought, as Dick Swiveller sug- 
gested to the single gentleman, to pay for a 
double-bedded room. 

Well, that is all over now. You have given up 
business, from ill-health, and exhibit a ripe old 
age, possibly a little over-ripe, at thirty-five. 
Your dreams of the forthcoming ten years have 
not been exactly fulfilled; you have not precisely 
retired on a competency, because the competency 
retired from you. Indeed, the suddenness with 
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which your physician compelled you to close up 
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your business left it closed rather imperfectly, co | 


that most of the profits are found to have leaked 
out. You are economizing rather strictly, just 
now, in respect to everything but doctors’ bills. 
The maternal Dolorosa is boarding somewhere 
in the country, where the children certainly will 
not have more indigestible food than they had at 
home, and may get less of it in quantity—to say 
nothing of more air and exercise to aid digestion. 
They are not, however, in perfect condition. The 
twins are just getting up from scarlet fever; 
Nathaniel has been advised to /eave school for a 
time ; and something is thought to be the matter 
with Angelina’s back. Meanwhile, you are haunt- 
ing water-cures, experimenting on life- pills, hold- 
ing private conferences with medical electricians, 
and thinking of a trip to the Bermudas. 

You are learning, through all this, the sagest 
maxims of resignation, and trying to apply them. 
* Life is hard, but short,” you say ; ‘* Providence 
is inscrutable ; we must submit to its mysterious 
decrees.” Would it not be better, my dear Dolo- 
rosus, to say instead, “‘ Life is noble and im- 
mortal; God is good; we must obey his plain 
laws, or accept his beneficent penalties?” The 
rise and fall of health are no more accidental than 
the rise and fall of indigo; but it is the duty of 
those concerned in either commodity to keep their 
eyes open, and learn the business intelligently. 
Of the three proverbial desiderata, it is as easy 
to be healthy as to be wealthy, and much easier 
than to be wise, except so far as health and wis- 
dom mean the same thing. After health, indeed, 
the other necessaries of life are very simple, and 
easily obtained ;—with moderate desires, regular 
empluyment, a loving home, correct theology, the 
right politics, and a year’s subscription to the 
Atlantic Monthly, 1 have no doubt that life, in 
this planet, may be as happy as in any other of 
the solar system, not exceptivg Neptune and the 
fifty-five asteroids. 


You are probably aware, my dear Dolorosus 
—for I remember you were destined by your 
parents for the physician of your native sea side 
village, until you found a more congenial avoca- 
tion in curing mackerel—that the ancient medals 
represented the goddess Hygeia with a serpent 
three times as large as that carried by Ascu- 
lapius, to denote the superioity of Hygiene to 
medicine, prevention to cure. To seek health as 
you are now seeking it, regarding every new 
physician as if he were Pandora, and carried 
bope at the bottom of his medicine-chest, is really 
rather unpromising. This perpetual self-inspec- 
tion of yours, registering your pulse thrice a day, 
as if it were a thermometer and you an observer 
for the Smithsonian — these long consultations 
with the other patients in the dreary parlor of the 
infirmary, the morning devoted to debates on the 
nervous system, the afternoon to meditations on 
the stomach, and the evenings to soliloquies on 
the spine—will do you no good. The move you 
know, under these circumstances, the worse it will 
be for yoo. You will become like Boerhaave’s 
hypochondriacal student, who, after every lecture, 
believed himself to be the victim of the particular 
disease just expounded. We may even think too 
much about hea/th—and certainly too much about 
iliness. I solemnly believe that the very best 
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thing that could be done for you at this moment, 
you unfortunate individual, would be to buy you 
a saddle-horse and a revolver, and start you to- 
morrow for the Rocky Mountains, with distinct 
instructions to treat any man as a Border Ruffian 
who should venture to allude to the subject of 
disease in your presence. 

But I can not venture to hope that you will do 
anything so reasonable. The fascinations of your 
present life are too overwhelming. When an in- 
valid once begins to enjoy the contemplation of 
his own woes, as you appear to do, it is all over 
with him. Besides, you urge, and perhaps justly, 
that your case has already gone too far for so 
rough a tonic. What, then, can I do for you? 
Medicine I can not offer; for even your respect- 
able family-physician occasionally hints that you 
need something different from that. I suspect 
that all rational advice for you may be summed 
up in one prescription: Reverse instantly all the 
habits of your previous physical existence, and 
there may be some chance for you. But perhaps 
I had better enter more into detail. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





ORGANIZATION, LIFE, AND MIND. 





BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Tue distinction between organized beings, ve- 
getable or animal, and inorganic masses of mat- 
ter, is patent, broad, and fundamental. The 
microscope has revealed te us animalcules that 
far surpass in minuteness the fancied monads of 
ancient times; but between the simplest and least 
of these animalcules and the crystalline, mag- 
netic, or other best estate of unorganized matter, 
the distance is still such as we may well call 
infinite. 

The chasm between the lowest living thing and 
the highest un-living thing is in the existing 
order of nature, impassable, save by aid of that 
almost incomprehensible agency—Life. Some of 
the differences which research exhibits between 
the organized and the unorganized are these : 

1. In Form. The unorganized body is either 
irregular, endlessly variable—a thing of accident ; 
or else, regular, crystalline, and nearly invari- 
able—a thing of fixed physical law. In both 
cases, it has usually angu/dar outlines. It is 
uader no necessity of transformation—no regular 
waste and re-supply of parts. The crystalline 
form lacks all the obvious marks of life: the 
other forms are indefinite, without type or rule. 

But while the jorganized body is made of the 
same general, often of the same special, kinds of 
matter, its form shows only a limited degree of 
irregularity, which is, in fact, subordinated to a 
general and unchanging regularity. The hunter 
never fails to know the stag or goat, whatever its 
varieties ; the microscopist recognizes at a glance 
his favorite diatom or navicula, whether in a 
drop of water from the Eastern or Western world ; 
and man’s typical form never disgusts us by an 
unexpected lapse into the shellfish or the brute. 

Organized forms are endlessly tenacious and 
self-sustaining. Each species comes to us, through 
its generations, as if cast in a common, invisible 
mold. In these typical forms curved outlines 
are the rule. Life has monopolized the dines of 
beauty. Transformations go on, due to the in- 
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cessant taking-in and casting-out of matter, 
which, vivified between these two limits in time, 
was dead before, and is dead afterward. Of all 
the rounded life-forms, the sphere is evidently, 
and properly, parent and prototype. The simplest 
organisms, as some of the protozoa, are spherules, 
and so are the independently-existing cells which 
run their short race in the higher animals, in 
discharging the active duties of glands, muscles, 
and brain. 

For the reason of these differences: un-living 
masses are due simply to forces of aggregation or 
cohesion—atom caught within the reach of atom, 
and resting there; while organisms are due to 
forces of evolution, that not only seize the atoms 
coming within the field of their influence, but dis- 
pose them there according to a complex, prede- 
termined plan, and so as to bring out again with 
precision the very type-form conceived and orig- 
inated thousands of years ago. 

2. In Size. Here the differences are much the 
same as those named under form. The lump has 
a size accidental, variable, without rule or type. 
The crystal, the only exception, has a solid con- 
sistence that forbids life. Grenite is as perfect in 
the granule as in the mountain stratum: the 
dust is still identical with the rock. 

But each kind of organism has a rulable size, 
changeable only within narrow limits. Frag- 
mentary division does not here multiply indi- 
viduals: it annuls individuality and life together. 
The dog, the insect, the tree, comminuted, be- 
comes, not a community of beings, but a collec- 
tion of putrescible masses. Fissiparous genera- 
tion and propagation by slips or cuttings form 
no exceptions to this principle. There are plants 
and animals that multiply by spontaneous cleav- 
ing-off of parts, or buds, developing into new 
individuals, and the polype and many familiar 
shrubs, if sliced or cut into appropriate segments, 
accomplish a like development. But in these in- 
stances continued life is only possible from the 
fact that each bud or segment has in itself capa- 
bilities, in virtue of which it refuses to remain 
fragmentary—is in fact one style of seed or germ 
of a new being. 

Why have living beings thus a rulable size? 
The elephant as surely stops at elephantine, as 
man at human, or the cat at feline dimensions. 
Necessarily so, because the volume of life-power 
is limited. Let any individual of any species 
grow to a certain size, and this power is so far 
expended that increase of volume must cease ; life 
falls back on simple self-maintenance, and then 
succumbs to the preponderance of decay. 

8. In Internal Arrangement. The un-living 
body may be a single atom: the living organism 
can never be thus simple. Palace or kennel is a 
structure; one brick or cobble-stone can not 
make it. So organic edifices—anatomies — require 
at the least, probably, thousands of ultimate con- 
stituent particles. Crystals are the only struc- 
tural lumps : yet the structure of a crystal, along- 
side of that of a tadpole or even a protozoon, is 
less than the hod-full of bricks contrasted with 
the elaborate mansion. In lumps, only the sim- 
plest possible discrimination into parts takes 
place ; in organisms, a minute, persistent, miracu- 
lous differentiation of structure universally holds. 
So long as even an insect lives, this much of its 
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food shall be vessel, that nerve, the other muscle ; 
and soon. The little living cellule has still his 
containing sac, and contained soft-solid or semi- 
liquid organs, with power, somewhere, to wrap 
himself about and absorb the prey he is not pri- 
vileged to taste, nor taxed to masticate and in- 
gest. He is an organism, a complex of instru- 
ments—that expresses the whole. Do we in this 
unduly exalt life? We must admire life; we can 
but be awestruck at it; we are wholly at a loss 
for its essence or its method. 

Here, again, we are taught a truth. The dif- 
ference arises, in part at least, from the presence 
in living beings of peculiar conditions ; but it also 
shows that these possess forces not elsewhere ex- 
isting, or else. modifications by the new conditions 
of common forces, such as in un-living bodies can 
never result. Either there are vital forces, or else 
vital conditions modifying physical forces, that are 
in the animal or plant new, unique, and all-potent. 


4. In Consistence. The un-living mass may be 
solid, liquid, or gaseous, that is, it may be abso- 
lutely homogeneous. But on the other hand, it 
may be heterogeneous, and as such is liable to 
diversities without end and without rule. The 
organism, though heterogeneous in one point of 
view, struggles constantly toward homogeneity as 
a whole, and in each special part. Muscle chooses 
muscular, bone osseous material; and so on. 
Disease-conditions must be invoked, and disease- 
laws obeyed for a long time before actual muscu- 
lar fiber will yield its proper place to fat, or the 
fiber of arteries to deposit of bone. But the life- 
tendencies, though tenacious, are not unchange- 
able. A continued succession of jarring blows 
convert the tough and fibrous iron into a brittle 
mass, that snaps by its own weight. So, continual 
jarring shocks upon the elastic but impressible 
life-pattern,-continual solicitations of the living 
forces aside from their true uses and intent, 
finally change the order of aggregation and the 
selecting efforts of the textures, and the organism 
lapses from its integrity—morbid conditions are 
established. 

Life, again, can not cling to any single, simple 
form of matter. The living solid, liquid, or gas, 
is an impossibility. Rarely the conditions of life 
remain through the solid state. Dried, uprooted 
mosses in South America revive and take root 
again on the return of the rainy season; and the 
rotifer (wheel-animalcule), dried to immobility 
and brittleness, lives anew if properly moistened. 
But in the desiccated organism life, in manifesta- 
tion, does not exist; nor could it enter at the 
first such a mass. All living things are /iquid in 
a degree—more than semi-liguid, as a general 
rule. Indeed, as liquidity mounts higher in the 
scale, so usually does action, manifestation, life. 
The soft-solid human brain is really more largely 
water, by two or three per cent., than the quite 
liquid and fluent blood that rushes through it. 
Man, materially considered, however firm his 
muscles, tough his integuments, or solid his bones, 
is much more largely water than solid substance. 
Thought, and decision, and effort float out, ex- 
hale, or flash forth from an inclosed, semi-solidi- 
fied, organized lakelet of water; and the millions 
of these lakelets, however their energies crys- 
tallize in governments, arts, books, social life, 
constitute the who e which we christen humanity. 
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When we discover the cause for this semi- 
liquidity, or more than that, of living beings, 
especially of all that stand elevated in the scale, 
the fact becomes in the highest degree significant. 
In a dry and solid organism, the rapid transfer 
and interchange of matter which science proves 
to us form the basis of all manifested life, could 
not take place. Perpetual nutrition re-supplying 
perpetual decay—atoms shooting into the life-web 
incessantly, because just as fast others must 
shoot out of it—nothing of this could take place 
in the dry body. In it, chemical change and nu- 
tritive alternation would be impossible. The 
object of the semi-water basis for life is there- 
fore evident. No other object or necessity can 
be conceived but this; for dry caoutchouc or a 
succession of links or springs could have been 
made flexible enough for movements, without 
being liquid. But organisms were made for 
CHEMICAL CHANGE and NUTRITIVE COMPENSA- 
Tien: say what the theorist or the dogmatist 
may, these are the prime facts of being, in the 
material point of view. A man is not even a ma- 
chine, so much as he is a vortex. Why else is the 
soul chained to the interminable and inexorable 
necessity of daily bodily feeding? We must con- 
stantly put in new compounds, because life, which 
is essentially motion and change, is necessitating 
the consumption of the old. And so, in proportion 
to the amount of chemism or affinity of element 
we can cause to enter and undergo disturbance 
within our systems, in that proportion is incre4s- 
ed the amount of energy, mental or physical, and 
the volume of being we can possess and display. 
Life is a coruscation at a point where atoms rush 
through from the deadness before, to the deadness 
after, being; at that brief intermediate space 
they are organized — there is the perpetually 
changing, perpetually maintained living body. 

5. In Chemical Composition. Our thoughts 
under this head have necessarily been partly 
anticipated under the preceding. One can do no 
more than glance at the bearing of a fact, to 
detail what is even now known in regard to which, 
would require the space of a respectable volume. 
But as life can not attach to the solitary atom, so 
neither can it to the single element. Living gold, 
living lead—only in the figurative sense can we 
know such things as these. The living body must 
be more than a semi-liquid mass. Its liquids and 
its solids are prescribed. Deviations within 
limits — the rule of almost, perhaps of every, 
relation or condition of life—is here again appar- 
ent; but the limits, compared with the whole 
range of chemical substances, are narrow Pure 
organic substance, separated for the moment from 
its necessary mineral concomitants (from which, 
however, it can never be separate in the life- 
processes) is made of six elements only, whatever 
its varieties of form or of origin. These elements— 
the organogens—are Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, Sulphur, and Phosphorus. But along 
with these elements, nine more, fifteen in all, are 
essential to the constitution of a complete higher 
animal or human body ; namely, Chlorine, Fluo- 
rine, Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, Magnesium, 
Iron, Manganese, Silicon. Sometimes there are 
accidentally present Aluminum, Copper, Lead, 
Arsenic, Silver, Mercury, Antimony, one or more, 
in very minute quantities, These latter give 
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about the extent of the variation possible in the 
way of entrance of improper elements; and it is 
even doubtful whether these can find a lodgment 
in physical man without being prejudicial to 
health and longevity. 

But the elements are rarely present in the 
body in the separate state; and when compound- 
ed, they are not so at random. Still more, the 
whole range of compounds entering into all organ- 
isms is quite limited, and may be grouped under 
a few simple types or classes. According to the 
salt-radical theory in chemistry, water is as truly 
a salt in composition as common salt itself; and 
soda as much so as the sulphate of soda. Again, 
starch, wood, gum, cane-sugar, liver-sugar, etc., 
have unmistakable relations with glucose, or 
grape-sugar. The fats are all capable of group- 
ing in two classes, the saponifiable and non- 
saponifiable. The albuminous compounds are 
clearly a fraternity. When any of these that can 
in the system undergo decomposition do so, the 
products become variable, and run into each 
other; until at the close of their organic career 
they are restored to the inorganic world mainly 
in 'the three forms of ammonia, carbonic acid, 
and water. Thus in the constructive stage of 
organic processes, and at the acme of that stage, 
we have mainly or wholly compounds belonging 
to the five following groups: 

(1.) Elements remaining single, as Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, etc.—Few. 

(2.) Water, and other salts, or mineral com- 
pounds.— Numerous 

(3.) Glucose and other sugars, and related 
compounds.—Several. 

(4.) Fats, saponifiable and non-saponifiable.— 
Several. 

(5.) Albumen or histogenetic compounds. — 
About six. 

Of these, each class and each individual appears 
(save to the extent that some of them are equiva- 
lents of each other) in its own place, performs its 
own offices, answers its own purposes, and disap- 
pearsin its own way. There is no other intermix- 
ture of places and functions, save to the extent just 
intimated. As, in mechanism, not tin but iron is 
chosen for toughness, not lead but gold for duc- 
tility, so in the human organization it were weak, 
unscientific, and contrary to all the analogies of 
nature, to suppose every substance in a medley 
way serving all purposes by turns—no one group 
set apart for any specific work. Equally weak 
and unscientific would it be to suppose that na 
ture’s plan requires, as a rule, that which is not 
fat in food to be wrought into fat in human 
assimilation, while that which is fat in food must 
be or may be wrought into that which in assimi- 
lation is not fat—that muscle, which is chemically 
identical with gluten, shall be made from starch 
or oil which have not the least chemical likeness 
to muscle, and which do not even contain all its 
elements; while fat, which is nearly related to 


| sugar, is to be made, not from sugar and fat, but 
| from substances chemically wholly unlike it. 


Thus, then, as food has two great uses—to strength 
en and to warm—=so it is manifestly of two great 
kinds, the tissue-forming and heat-producing, or 
histogenetic and calorifacient. When the mo- 
ment of use has passed with any appropriable 
material, we find it, in the act of serving the 
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life- purposes, to have undergone a chemical trans- 
formation—a fact the universality and pointed- 
ness of which becomes, again, in the highest 
degree significant in respect to the material foun- 
dation and method of life. Aud thus, we have: 
(6.) Effete materials, in various stages of de- 
composition. These, though within the area of the 
body, are not necessarily within the tissues, nor 
properly in the field of life. They are, or should 
be, in process of deportation and rejection. If there 
be any exception to this principle, it is in the case 
of some of the results of the earliest decomposi- 
tions of albuminous compounds. This first step 
in degradation yields fibrine, and doubtless fat, 
which may again serve purposes, but of a lower 
grade, in the animal economy, before being finally 
expelled. For, though it would be a chemical 
and vital waste to suppose that, in health, and 
when well supplied with all essentials of nourish- 
ment, the system should get its oleaginous mat- 
ters by degradi g the albumens, yet there are 
facts which prove that, in course of the natural 
disintegration, as an economical arrangement, fat 
may be the result, and that, when there is a de- 
ficiency of this material in the food, this change 
may be purposely set up within the organism. 
But these are changes of chemical degradation, 
which, upon occasion, animal life is privileged 
to work ; they are not changes of chemical exalt- 
ation, which, indeed, animal life never can effect. 
It may be supposed that we make too much of 
this chemical relation and fact of life. A larger 
scientific experience and insight, however, in- 
variably confirms these views. What is Chem- 
istry? It is the science of substances, of the 
laws of their changes, and of the forces that pro- 
duce these changes. And what, now, are animal 
and human bodies?  Vothing less, nothing more, 
in their materials, NOTHING OTHER, possibly or 
in any way, than substance—a package, so 
many pounds weight, of substances! Whatever 
higher than these may find place in such a mass, 
it is unquestionable, then, that, first of all, all 
the laws of such substances under such con- 
ditions must be vbeyed by and in a body so com- 
posed. Whatever more man may be—and that is 
not at this moment the question—his whole struc- 
ture is first of all chemical; or if there bejJany- 
thing at the basis of this too, then, as inert and 
ponderable matter, that structure is first of all 
mechanical and physical, and secondly, in the 
ascending order of natural agencies, chemical. 
« There is a mechanical and physical entirety of 
life, the substratum of all higher actions or pos- 
sibilities. There is then a chemical entirety of 
the same life, independently of all question as to 
vital or spiritual essences or capabilities. That 
there are vital and spiritual energies in man, I 
would be the last to call in doubt. But that of 
these the vital energies are in the highest and 
truest sense subordinated, for their presence and 
manifestation, to the physical and chemical agen- 
cies and conditions, is too otvious to require 
proof, and only an interesting question, at all, 
though the wonder that a thing so obvious could 
ever become a question. Pitch a living man, 
complete in health, in #l] the powers of a perfect 
organism, and with all the perquisites of high 
human development, instantly into a “ burning, 
fiery furnace’”—a heat of 2,000° to 3,000° Fabren- 
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heit ; or drop him for a half-minute into a vat of 
concentrated oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) ; or 
let his inertia carry him headlong, with the 
earth’s velocity against the ball of a Paixhan gun, 
which, shot backward in the course of the earth’s 
path, and with equal velocity, may fairly be con- 
sidered as at rest; or let him be the path, fora 
moment, of the electric bolt leaping from a sur- 
charged cloud, and where then is the superiority 
of vital or spiritual powers over physical and 
chemical, which some have fancied or assumed ? 
Where is the aid of the vaunted vitality, then? 
Is not this pre-eminently a world in which, how 
ever we “‘ trust in God,” which is indeed proper 
and right, it becomes us to “‘ keep our powder 
dry?’ What do the vital forces do for the man 
consumed in fire or acid, shot by momentum or by 
lightning? Is it worth the while to say that they 
rally, horse, fuot, and dragoons, and make a great 
and glorious stand—so glorious, so powerful, so in 
tense, indeed, that they wholly use themselves up, 
and are exhausted in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye? ‘Then, what is their use, their value, 
their operation, or importance? No, no: vitality 
is a good and great thing where it belongs, and 
with its true limits and depeadences understood. 
But it is only one link in a chain, from which, 
* Whatever link you strike, 

Tenth, or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 
Simply take away from under this vitality its 
conditions, and it is as powerless for good or harm 
as an infant’s breath against a tornado. Elec- 
tricity can do nothing until it is excited; then, 
put it in the conditions requisite, and it will be 
the next moment heat ; failing the conditions, it 
is impossible that it should ever be heat. And so 
by subverting the physical or the chemical man, 
we at any time subvert the vital; proving that, 
much less than any controlling power, the latter 
has not even an independent existence. The rela- 
tion of mind to organization we believe our re- 
searches will show to be very different from this 
As the body is the mere material lodgment of the 
spirit, wrought out and molded into form, struc- 
ture, and character by that spirit itself, we can 
reasonably hope, nay more, we can rationally be- 
lieve, that when the body falls away from be- 
neath this spirit it will leave it still in its integ- 
rity, having lost, not its being, but only its tem- 
porary medium. But /ife is only change, action, 
manifestation; and vitality in the true sense is 
only condition, living condition of parts and func- 
tions. The spirit of man molds his body to its 
form and character from the moment of concep- 
tion to the grave; but vitality and life are effects, 
results, phcnomena merely, and not self-existent 
entities, nor self-acting principles. 

The tendency of modern science is to obliterate 
the distinctions between organized and unorgan- 
ized material. Almost the last stronghold in this 
direction seems to have given way, when it is 
found that plants enjoy no more monopoly of the 
business of producing organic compounds, but that 
the same compounds, identical in every property, 
have been produced, and that by the constructive 
combination of elements, in the laboratory Urea, 
long supposed to be exclusively an animal pro- 
duct, and found in the urinary excretion, identi- 
cal in character, from man down to the house- 





fly, was first imitated in the formation of cyanate 
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of ammonia, which is identical with it. Seven 
hundred compounds, long supposed exclusively 
organic in their origin, are now formed from 
elements in the laboratory. At what link will 
man fail in his progress? He will fail when he 
attempts, as was but lately infamously done, in 
New England, to impart a living spirit to the re- 
‘sult of his mechanical or chemical manipulations. 
Hence, vitality and life will not follow: as spirit 
and its results is to be the creative limit of the 
scientist and inventor. But the fact that the 
chemist makes for us vegetable and animal com- 
pounds, not merely by decomposition, but by syn- 
thesis or construction, is another strong proof of 
the sway of simple physical and chemical con- 
ditions, and forces, in the totality and making-up 
of what we call living beings. The subject I hope 
to consider further in a future article. 

[Nore.—The preparation, in tabular form, of 
the order of intellectual processes, referred to in 
a previous article, is for the present deferred.] 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have occasionally answered, through the 
JourNAL, questions relating to the phrenological 
developments of persons, and their capacity for 
particular occupations ; but these cases were gen- 
erally such as could be answered in a single sen- 
tence, and did not require much time or study 
to arrive at a correct conclusion. In some such 
cases the individual making the inquiry was an 
agent and co-worker to whom we felt under obli- 
gations ; or they were persons who had been exam- 
ined in our office or by us on lecturing tours; or 
they were persons ordering largely of our publi- 
cations. In consequence of answering questions 
in a few such instances, we have become flooded 
with applications from Maine to Texas, and from 
Cape Cod to California. The joke of the thing is, 
that the parties expect us to go into an analysis 
of their characters and tell them what they are 
best fitted for, and they neglect to inclose any- 
thing as a compensation for the time occupied in 
their service. As a specimen of this sort of appli- 


cation we copy the following : 











, March 19, 1859. 

Eps. Purenoiocicat Journat—I inclose to 
you the numbers of my organs as marked in a 
chart by , & practical phrenologist. 
Please answer through the JourNat the follow- 
ing questions : 

What condition in life am i best calculated to 
fill ? 

What would be my talents in Phrenology ? what 
in Language? 

How do they stand as painter or artist? 

Would I make a mechanic? if so, what branch 
is best ? ° 

Would I do as an operator or employer ? 

Would I be likely to succeed as a merchant or 
trader? 

Am | a reliable character ?” 

Then follow the numbers attached to the names 
of the organs. We think the above is a pretty 
thorough and discriminating list of interroga- 
tories, covering as they do nearly every possible 
range of human action and effort, to answer 
which properly ought to occupy not less than ten 
closely written letter sheet pages. Such questions 
can not be safely nor satisfactorily answered by a 
simple yes or no. Besides, the person named as 
the examiner we do not know, and hence we have 
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no certainty that the marking is correct; but if 
correct, is it not a stretch of assurance to ask us 
to spend our time in answering the inquiries, or, 
in other words, giving ‘‘a written character” and 


printing it, without even a hint that any compen- | 


sation for the time and skill required to do it ever 
occurred to the applicant? 

Letters, not a few, are constantly being received 
by us, asking long strings of questions relative to 
the effects of various evil practices, or respecting 
all kinds of illness, such as dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
tic doloreux, and nearly all other evils that scourge 
the race, to answer all of which as desired, in the 
JourNAL or by letter, would require an expense 
of time and labor worth thousands of dollars a 
year; and not one such letter in a hundred con- 
tains a dime as a compensation for the trouble, 
or even a postage stamp with which to pay the 
reply by mail. 

We reply by letter to hundreds who desire an 
answer through the JournAt, because their ques- 
tions are not of a general or public nature; or 
because their questions can not with propriety be 
answered in the Journat. A few plain hints on 
this subject of “‘ Answers to Correspondents” will, 
we trust, be useful to the reader and a relief to us: 

1st. Any questions, the answers to which legi- 
timately come within the scope of this Journat., 
and which will be interesting to the general 
reader, may properly be asked. Injuries of the 
brain—the proper manner of cultivating any par- 
ticular organ—what faculty or faculties produce 
particular traits or eccentricities of character— 
what organs are required for any special pursuit 
or profession, etc., furm topics which will interest 
the majority of our readers. 

2d. If persons desire to know about the treat- 
ment of diseases, their inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Water-Cure Journal, and not 
to this; nor will phrenological questions in any 
case be answered in Life Jilustrated or in the 
Water-Cure Journal. 

3d. If persons wish to send us their charts for 
a full analysis or description of character, the 
JournAt is not the place for it, and a proper fee 
for the same is by us deemed a necessary part of 
the transaction. Our time and professional labor 
are our means of support, and can not be afforded 
gratuitously without rendering our profession a 
passport to the Poor- house. 

We may here say, that those living at a distance 
from our city who desire to obtain a full written 
character, if they have a chart marked by us, and 
they will send the numbers as therein given, we 
will give a full analysis for $8. Those, also, who 
have not a chart, and will send us a good likeness, 
we will make a full written description for $4. 
Those who desire to send likenesses should first 
write to us, asking for the ‘‘ Mirror of the Mind,” 
in which ail proper directions for taking and 
sending those likenesses are fully stated and illus- 
trated with engravings. To have these directions 
is of the first importance, or the likeness may be 
such as will be utterly worthless for the purpose. 
Frequently the likenesses which we publish in the 
JouRNAL are not taken properly for the purpose 
in question, since, for the most part, the phreno- 
logical examinations which accompany such por- 
traits are made from life, and the engraving itself 


is not required to be fully adapted for a critical 
examination. 





STRANGE INSTINCT OF THE DEER. 





Tre American panther has one inveterate and 
deadly foe, the black bear. Some of these im- 
mense bears weigh 800 pouuds, and their skin is 
so tough that a musket-ball will not penetrate it. 
As the panther invariably destroys all the young 
cubs which come in her path, so does the bear 
take great pains to attack the panther, and for- 
tunate indeed is the animal who escapes the 
deadly embrace of the black monster. The fol- 
lowing exciting and interesting scene is related by 
an eye-witness : 

A large deer was running at full speed closely 
pursued by a panther. The chase had already 
been a long one, for as they came nearer I could 
see both their long parched tongues hanging cut 
of their mouths, and their bounding, though 
powerful, was no longer elastic as usual. The 
deer having discovered in the distance a large 
black bear, playing with her eubs, stopped a 
moment to snuff the air, them coming near he 
made a bound, with his head extended, to ascer- 
tain if Bruin kept his position. As the panther 
was closing with him the deer wheeled sharp 
around, and turning back almost upon his own 
trail, passed within thirty yards of his pursuer, 
who, not being able at once to stop his career, gave 
an angry growl and followed the deer again, but 
at a distance of some hundred yards; hearing the 
growl, the bear drew her body half out of the 
bushes, remaining quietly on the look-out. Soon 
the deer again appeared; but his speed was much 
reduced—and as he approached toward the spot 
where the bear lay concealed, it was evident that 
the animal was calculating the distance with ad- 
mirable precision. 

The panther now expecting to seize his prey 
easily, followed about thirty yards behind, his 
eyes so intently fixed upon the deer that he did 
not see the bear at all. Not so with Bruin. She 
was aware of the close vicinity of her enemy, and 
she cleared the briers and squared herself for 
action—when the deer, with a beautiful and 
powerful spring—passed cumpletely over the bear's 
head and disappeared. At the moment he took 
the leap the panther was close upon him, and was 
just balancing himself for a spring, when he per- 
ceived to his astonishment that he was faced by 
a formidable adversary. Not the least disposed to 
fly, he crouched, lashing his sides with his long 
tail, while the bear, about five yards from him, 
remained like a statue, looking at him with his 
fierce, glaring eyes. 

For a minute they remained thus, the panther’s 
sides heaving with exertion, agitated, and appar- 
ently undecided, the bear perfectly calm and 
motionless. Gradually the panther crawled back- 
ward till at a right distance for a spring, then 
throwing all his weight upon his hind parts to in- 
crease his power, he darted upon the bear like 
lightning, and forced his claws into her back. 
The bear with irresistible force seized the panther 
with her two fore paws, pressed him with the 
weight of her body and rolled over him. I heard 
a heavy grunt, a plaintive howl, a crashing of 
bones, and the panther was dead. The cub of the 
bear came to ascertain what was going on, and 
after a few minutes’ examination of the victim, it 
strutted down the hill followed by its mother, who 
was apparently unhurt. I did not attempt to pre- 
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vent heir retreat; for among real hunters of the 
wilds there is a feeling which restrains them from 
attacking an animal which has just undergone a 
deadly strife. 





D. B. SIMMONS, M.D. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHR¥NOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue past history of missions has abundantly 
proved the fact, that the teacher of Christianity 
in heathen lands is especially calculated to secure 
the favor of a strange people, when to his zeal 
and ardor for the spread of his faith he adds a 
competent knowledge of the healing art. Dr. 
Scudder in India, Dr. Parker in China, and others 
whose names will readily occur to the religious 
reader, have been indebted, in no small degree, 
for the success of their missionary labors, to their 
having been thoroughly educated medical men, 
and being enabled to prescribe for the ills of the 
body, as well as to minister to the wants of the 
soul. Such “tangible evidences,” if we may so 
term them, of superior “i as the scientific 
practitioner can furnish, af® calculated to win 
upon the untutored mind of the heathen in the 
beginning, until the confidence inspired by the 
physician is equaled by the latter in his capac- 
ity as missionary. 

With this number of our JounNaL we engrave 
a portrait of Dr. Duane B. Simmons, who is toac- 
company Rev. Mr. Brown as medical missionary 
to Japan. Dr. Simmons is a native of Dutchess 
County, N. Y., and is in the twenty-seventh year 
of his age. He is the only childof his parents, 
from whose counsel and example his mind acquir- 
ed a strong religious cast. He enjoyed a thorough 
academical training, and on leaving school, 
having early manifested a predilection for the 
study of medicine, he entered the New York Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and after com- 
pleting the usual course of study, graduated 
with honor. On his leaving that institution, he 
was appointed Assistant Surgeon at the Kings 
County Hospital, Flatbush, L. I, and remained 
there a year and a half, where he had a fine op- 
portunity of studying the pathology of disease in 
all its varieties, and where he morespecially occupi- 
ed himself with the making of post-mortem exami- 
nations, and with the practical study of anatomy 
and surgery. Dr. Simmons afterward set out 
for Paris, for the purpose of pursuing his profes- 
sional studies in the cliniques of that city, and to 
avail himself of the instructions of eminent 
French professors; extended his travels into 
Italy ; climbed Vesuvius ; visited whatever was 
noteworthy in the land of Art and Song; and en- 
deavored to qualify himself thoroughly for the 
career which he had marked out for himself. On 
his return from Europe, he took up his abode in 
the Eastern District of Brooklyn, where he estab- 
lished a rapidly growing practice. 

Dr. Simmons had, from the beginning, other ob- 
jects in view than merely to mingle in the selfish 
competition and vexatious imbroglios which too 
often mark the progress of the professional man’s 
life in our day. When, therefore, it became 
known that a mission to Japan was about to be 
established under the auspices of the Foreign 
Board of the Dutch Reformed Church, of which 
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he is a member, and an invitation was prcffered 
him to make one of the little band of Christian pio- 
neers who were about to venture into that strange 
country, he took the subject into careful consid- 
eration and laid it before his parents. His moth- 
er, a Christian woman, replied that if he was 
conscious of any selfish or personal end in de- 


siring to go, she would never give her consent; | 
but if he was willing to go from strictly religious | 
motives, she would throw no obstacle in his way. | 


The appointment by the Foreign Board was there- 


fore accepted, and with his fellow-laborers, Rev. | 
Mr. Brown, formerly of the Mission to China, | 


and Mr. Verbeck, who is about finishing his the- 
ological studies, and will shortly be ordained, will 
probably leave these shores for their far-off des- 
tination early in the present month. 

Dr. Simmons will bear with him the warm good 
wishes of a “ host of friends” in the community 
which he is about to leave, as well as elsewhere, 


and together with those whom he has joined in | 


this enterprise, will be accompanied by the Chris- 
tian sympathies of all who have at heart the 
progress and success of the great cause of Mis- 
sions. 

The following from the Musi-a/ World will 
give a good idea of the prospective labors of the 


Mission and of the expectations entertained 
in relation to Dr. Simmons, who bas receiv- | 


ed most flattering encouragement and indorse- 
ment at the hands of the President of the United 
States and from the Secretayy of State, General 
Cass : 

A New Mission ro Japan.—Our recent treat- 
ies with Japyn. negotiated by the able United 
States Consul, Hon. Towns nd Harris, have »l- 
ready been the means of awakening a profound 
interest in t e minds of the thoughtful and phil- 
antbropic, who see in this new field an opening 


for a noble work of Christian benevolence, which, 
with them, occupies the first place, leaving to the 
aspirationsof the man of business the inviting field 
of commercial traffic. 

Already a Mission has been organized under 
the immediate auspices of the Reformed Dutch 
“hureh, which is designed as the preliminary 
step toward the introduction of the practical and 
substantial benefits of our Christian civilization 
into Japan. 

The means to be employed in carrying on this 
enterprise are of a practical, illustrative, and ed- 
ucational character. It has been determined, 
with a view to giving the Mission this character, 
that it shall consist of six persons invested with 
peculiar abilities for the prosecution of the work. 
Two of these are clergymen—the Rev. 8S. R. 
Brown and the Rev. G. F. Verbeck; three of the 
number are ladies, and Dr. D. B. Simmons, the 
sixth, is a physician and surgeon. The general 
plan of operations includes the idea of demon- 
strating to the Japanese the direct practical ben- 
efits of Christian civilization, by such tangible 
and indisputable means as shall be easily com- 
mended to their senses and general intelligence. 

Instead of settling at once, the missionaries in- 
tend to explore the interior, and to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the people, and the productive character of the 
soil and other resources of the country, after 
which they will pitch their tents where their la- 
bors may be deemed most valuable, or likely to 
do the most direct practical good. They will, at 
the same time, acquaint themselves with the lan- 
guage of the Japanese, imparting, in turn, a 
knowledge of the English language. 

Efforts will be made to introduce a knowledge 
of the exact sciences, showing their connection 
with the arts. 

Special attention is to be devoted to the commu- 
nication of instruction upon the art and science 
of surgery and medicine, with their collateral 
branches, together with instruction in the nat- 
ural sciences, and their relation and application 
to agriculture, etc. ; also to the introduction and 
practice of an intelligent domestic economy among 
the people of Japan. 
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In order to enable the Mission to give an intel- 
ligent report of its progress, and to preserve val- 
uable illustrations, Dr. Simmons, who is to take 
the character of professor, artist, teacher, sur- 
geon, practicing physician, linguist, and general 
man-of-all-work, is at present in the city famil- 
iarizing himself with the art of photography, ste- 
reoscopy, electrotypy, wood-engraving, and in be- 
coming practically acquainted with the latest sci- 
entific developments in the arts. He bas visited 
the Woman’s Hospital, in Madison Avenue, where 
Dr. Sims offered him every opportunity for obser- 
vation and practical instruction. Dr. Simmons 
has also made himself acquainted with the prac- 
tical working of numerous labor-saving machines, 
including a thorough familiarity with the use of 
the sewing-machine, and will take with him one 
of Wheeler & Wilson’s machines as a part of his 
outfit. He will also take out agricultural imple- 
ments, including models and plans illustrating the 
various applications of steam to navigation and 
land-carriage. 

We would suggest that special inquiries be in- 
stituted in regard to music in Japan, in re'ation 
to its artistic and general recognition among the 
people, and its practice in their religious ceremo- 
nials. In this department we should be happy to 
render Dr. Simmons and his Mission any and all 
aid in our power, and hope to receive information 
from him on this subject. 

From the multiplicity of labors likely to de- 
volve upon Dr. Simmons, it is deemed desirable, 
in fact necessary, in order to secure full success, 
that an intelligent assistant should accompany 
him. To this end no provision has yet been made, 
although no fears are entertained as to the favor- 
able response of practical Christians, when they 
become acquainted with the objects of the Mis- 
sion. 

On his arrival in Japan, Dr. Simmons will « oz- 
fer with our Consul-General, Hon. Townsend Har- 
ris, and take a survey of the field of labor pre- 
paratory to the permanent establishment of the 
Mission, which, although under the general auspi- 
ces of the Foreign Board, is supported by indi- 
vidual effort on the part of members of some of 
the churches of this city. Rev. Elbert S. Porter, 
editor of the Christian Intelligencer, and Rev. 
Dr. McAuley have taken an active interest in this 
noble and beneficent enterprise. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Dr. Simmons has a predominance of the vital 
temperament, which gives nourishing power to 
the brain and the body, and amply qualifies him 
either for mental or physical labor. His feelings 
are ardent and earnest, yet enduring. His chest 
is deep and rather broad, showing fine digestion, 
circulation, and physical stamina. His head is 
rather large, indicating more than an average de- 
gree of the mental temperament; and the tex- 
ture of his system being fine, he is very suscepti- 
ble in his feelings and decidedly clear and point- 
ed in his thoughts. His entire constitution ad- 
mirably qualifies him for intellectual effort, phys- 
ical endurance, and exhausting toil. He possesses 
recuperative power, ability to re-supply the waste 
and wear of the system. Pure air, abundance of 
exercise, and plain diet are all that is necessary 
to insure him health, efficiency, and long life. 

His phrenological qualities may be summed up 
as follows - 

From the ears to the forward part of his head 
there is more than ordinary length, and, as the 
portrait shows, his forehead is broad and high, 
indicating more than a common share of intellect. 
He has excellent thinking and reasoning power, 
ability to analyze, criticise, and illustrate, talent 
to judge of character, to read the motives, dispo- 
sition, feeling, and conduct of others. He has 
an excellent memory of ideas, principles, and 
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facts. He has good practical intellect, ability to 
gather information and acquire knowledge on 
every hand; but his mind is not a mere store- 
house of facts, but rather a laboratory in which 
they are worked up into ideas, 

His Language appears to be large, hence he 
has good talking talent and ability to learn vari- 
ous languages. His mechanical ability appears 
to be good ; he is able to understand the theories 
and the details of mechanism; is handy in the 
use of tools and dextrous in manual operations. 
His Ideality and Sublimity are large. He bas an 
active imagination, and love of the beautiful and 
grand. He is eager to gain knowledge, and has a 
facility in teaching and communicating what he 
knows to others. He has a good intellect for sci- 
ence, for literature, and, also, for art. 

He appears to be fully developed in the middle 
and back portions of the head; the first indica- 
ting courage, thoroughness, economy, prudence, 
and shrewdness; the latter indicating strong so- 
cial dispositions, affection for friends, adaptation 
for the social circle and the family, and a capaci- 
ty to win the confidence and the friendship of 
those with whom he comes in contact. He is com- 
panionable, excellent company, and is sought 
after and decidedly popular in society. He has a 
strong desire to be approved and to gain the good- 
will of all, more especially of those whose judg- 
ment and character he respects. He feels cen- 
sure keenly and enjoys praise highly ; still he has 
a good degree of dignity, self-reliance, and inde- 
pendence of mind, and when his Conscientious- 
ness indorses his conduct, he can brave opposition 
quite well. 

His moral organs, as a class, are large. He is 
upright, just, and honest in motive; is firm, de- 
termined, and decided in his feelings ; respectful 
toward superiors, but not fanatical or unbalan- 
ced in his religious emotions. His Benevolence is 
a controlling faculty. He is anxious to do good ; 
to benefit the world, and to confer favors on the 
needy; and he finds it hard to deny any needed 
good which it is in bis power to bestow. 

He is genial in his sympathies, cordial and 
friendly in his social intercourse, firm and just in 
his dealings, and clear, comprehensive, and prac- 
tical in his intellect. If he lives twenty years, 
retaining his health and having a fair opportuni- 
ty, we predict for him a course of usefulness and 
distinction. 
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ROBERT ALLYN. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a great amount of locomotive pow- 
er; are constantly busy about something, and are 
in your element in proportion as you have much 
or little todo. If you had no mental or physical 
labor to perform, it would be difficult for you to 
take life quietly and retain a healthy condition of 
mind and body. 

You have a high degree of the mental temper- 
ament, and all the operations of your mind are 
particularly sharp and intense, and you are very 
clear, distinct, and positive in all your plans and 
mental arrangements. Your brain is only full in 
size, but your temperament gives you great advan- 
tage over many others with the same sized, head. 
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Your phrenological developments are of a class 
that render your character a very distinct and in- 
dividual one. You should be known for possess- 
ing a great amount of will-power, decision, de- 
termination, and perseverance of mind ; also for 
maintaining great regard for justice, truth, and 
duty. You are well qualified to act in the capac- 
ity of a disciplinarian, and as such, you would be 
very strict and rigid, as your margin between 
right and wrong is not wide. 

You have a high degree of real manliness, 
pride, self-respect, and that kind of independence 
which disposes you to act and think for yourself 
and rely on your own resources. 

You are polite, affable, and ready to pay defer- 
ence to the opinions and feelings of others. You 
are ambitious; comparatively sensitive, and keen- 
ly alive to reproof and censure. 

You have a strong social nature, and your 
regard for female society is based principally in 
your appreciation of its intellectual and moral 
worth. You aresusceptible of strong attachment 
to the domestic circle, to home, and its pleasant 
associations. 

You can attend successfully to a great variety 
of subjects, as your mind passes quickly from one 
thing to another, but you are not satisfied until 
you have perfected any subject under considera- 
tion. as much as possible. You have spirit, effi- 
ciency, and energy in your composition, but these 
qualities are manifested in giving you strength to 
accomplish your ends in a manly way, and not in 
rendering you cruel and revengeful. 

You are candid, honest, open-hearted, and un- 
disguised in your character. You are very cau- 
tious and quite mindful about consequences, slow 





to decide upon a course of life, and very careful 
about committing yourself. 

Your proclivities for worship are not paramount, 
and the feeling of devotion and reverence is sus- 
tained by your reason. 

Your intellectual faculties give uncommon 
availability of mind. Hence you should be re- 
markable for your powers of observation, knowl- 
edge of persons, judgment of things, practical 
talents, and power to acquire knowledge from 
contact with life. Your experience is of a prac- 
tical nature. You have an extraordinary mem- 
ory of what you see, of associations of ideas, 
where you go, and what you learn. You study 
science of any kind with great pleasure, and are 
well qualified to engage and succeed in the exact 
sciences. You are very correct in your compari- 
sons and criticisms; are a good judge of human 
nature; are rather mirthful in your feelings, and 
quite inclined to joke, and you enjoy and appre- 
ciate wit in an author or speaker. 

You are systematic and methodical in all the 
operations of your mind, and are very punc- 
tual in your engagements, so much so, that if 
from some unavoidable circumstance you are be- 
hind time one minute, you ask an apology. 

All your mathematical faculties are above par. 
And you are successful in understanding and de- 
monstrating principles in mathematics, science, 
and literature. 

Your sympathies are strong, but you have no 
morbid sentimentality connected with their man- 
ifestations. Your Benevolence leads to practical 
goodness and justice, rather than shedding tears 
of sympathy over imaginary tales of distress. 

You have good taste, excellent sense of beauty, 





















fine appreciation of perfection, style, and refiae- 
ment; and few persons are so well prepared as 
you to appreciate and enjoy the sublime and im- 
posing in nature. All your thoughts and feelings 
have an elevated tendency, and you take exalted 
and extended views of all subjects. Your tem- 
perament, combined with these elevated tenden- 
cies of mind, give more than ordinary loftiness to 
all your ‘movements, end enable you to exert a 
superior and salutary influence over others, and 
also admirably qualify you to mold the charac- 
ter and shape the destinies of the young. Cir- 
cumstances being favorable to a full development 
of your mental qualities, would qualify you for a 
teacher, a writer, a student in the sciences, a lit- 
erary man, or a moral instructor. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Proressorn Ropert Autiyn, of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, was born in Montville, Conn., 1817. His 
father was an industrious and intelligent farmer, 
in moderate circumstances, and could only give 
his son the advantages that the Common School 
then afforded. But so great was his fondness for 
study, and so rapid his improvement, that he 
soon passed through the limited course of Com- 
mon School education; winning the respect of 
his associates, the affection of his teachers, and 
the admiration of the district. 

He commenced the study of Latin and Algebra 
without the aid of a teacher, while at work on 
the farm. He carefully studied his Grammar in 
the morning, revolved it in his mind, and im- 
pressed it upon his memory during the labors of 
the day. He also read his algebraic problems in 
the morning, and wrought ingenious solutions of 
them during the day, while holding the plow or 
swinging the scythe. The evening was devoted 
to a careful review of the acquisitions of the day. 

At the age of eighteen he commenced teaching 
a District School, and continued in this business, 
with the most flattering success, for several suc- 
cessive winters. The district that secured his 
services for a single session deemed itself pecu- 
liarly fortunate in obtaining them for the fature. 
Encouraged by the success of his early efforts, 
and having replenished his purse with the pro- 
ceeds of his winter’s teaching, he resorted to the 
Wesleyan Academy, at that time in a very flour- 
ishing condition, under the supervision of Dr. 
Patten. Here he devoted himself to his studies 
with redoubled zeal, and won for himself a high 
reputation for scholarship and integrity. 

In 1837 he entered the Wesleyan University, 
under the presidency of that distinguished and 
deeply-lamented divine, the Rev. Dr. Fisk. The 
class of which he was a member was one of the 
largest that ever entered the University, and was 
distinguished for general intelligence and schol- 
arship; but young Allyn placed himself in the 
front rank, and unfalteringly sustained that 
position through the College course. Here he 
distinguished himself as a mathematician, but 
was scarcely inferior as a linguist or rhetorician. 
To say that he had no superior in the class of 
1841, a class of such admitted ability, is no ordi- 
nary praise. But such a position was awarded 
to him by his class mates, and subsequent bis- 
tory has confirmed the verdict. 

He was employed in the Wesleyan Academy, 
first as Professor of Mathematics, and afierward 


was elected Principal, which office he filled for 
several years with general satisfaction. Subse- 
quently he was induced to take the charge of the 
Providence Conference Seminary in Rhode Island, 
which institution, under his administration, rap- 
idly rose from comparative obscurity to take its 
rank among the very best institutions of its grade 
in New England. Here Prof. Allyn distinguished 
himself as a financier, a disciplinarian, and a 
popular and thorough educator. His success was 
complete, and his popularity unbounded. 

After remaining six years in this office, he was 
elected Commissioner of Public Schools for Rhode 
Island, an office which had been filled by eminent 
men, but by no one with greater usefulness to the 
schools or more flattering success to himself. His 
previous training had fitted him for the respon- 
sible duties of his office, and his well-directed 
efforts accomplished a vast amount of good in the 
cause of popular education in Rhode Island. 

Having long looked to the growing West as an 
inviting field of labor, and receiving a call to the 
chair of Ancient Languages in the Ohio Uni- 
versity, he resigned his office as Commissioner, 
accepted the appointment, and entered upon its 
duties. Professor Allyn identified himself with 
the progressive spirit of the age. From his en- 
trance upon public life he was an unflinching 
anti-slavery man, and an ardent advocate of 
temperance, and, at the solicitation of friends, 
“stumped” the State in their dissemination and 
defense. Twice he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature, and exerted a controlling influence in its 
deliberations. 

Prof. Allyn adds another to that noble class of 
self-made men, who, emerging from poverty and 
obscurity, have risen by their own exertions to 
positions of honor and influence. Of such did 
Longfellow sing in his happiest mood : 

* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sand of time.” 


In a bird's-eye glance at the Professor, I recog- 
nize common sense as @ leading trait of his char- 
acter. He is a shrewd observer of men and 
things. He carefully examines the ground before 
he takes his position, plants himself upon the 
immutable principles of right, and with consum- 
mate skill adapts the instrumentalities of action 
to the accomplishment of the desired object. 
Hence he generally succeeds in his plans, and 
seldom blunders. The Massachusetts Teacher, 
speaking of one of Prof. Allyn’s lectures, re- 
marked ‘‘ that the lecture abounded in practical 
suggestions, plain and to the point, marked by 
genuine wit, and was distinguished, like all the 
productions of its author, for its sound, practical 
commen sense.” 

I also recognize in him a spirit of noble gener- 
osity. He is remarkably free from that ccntempt- 
ible selfishness that sheds tears of anguish at the 
success of a foe, rejoices over the downfall of a 
rival, and exults in the glorification of se// alone. 
He despises meanness in others, and is very suc- 
cessful in avoiding it himself; and, from our 
knowledge of him, should he be overtaken in a 
mean act, we judge that he could never look in 
the mirror without blushing to his ears, until he 





had made all possible reparation. He is am- 
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bitions, but not to rise upon the ruin of others. 
He rejoices in the prosperity of his associates, and 
toils to do that which shall bless the world, and 
merit the approbation of the great and good. 

As a scholar, be is above mediocrity in every 
department, but excels as a mathematician; and 
if he had devoted himself to this science, he would 
have had but few superiors. As a writer he 
stands deservedly high. He edited, for several 
years, the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and his 
editorials won for him the reputation of an ele- 
gant and forcible writer. His contributions to 
the Methodist Quarterly Review have been writ- 
ten with discriminative ability, exhibiting power 
as a writer of great beauty and energy. His 
Educational Reports take rank among the ablest 
that have been issued. They are not distinguished 
for dazzling speculations and splendid theories, 
appearing beautiful on paper, but totally unfit for 
any practical purpose. They are replete with 
practical suggestion and convincing argument, 
pointing out the evils connected with the schools, 
and the best means to be employed for their re- 
moval. His ‘Special Report on Truancy nad 
Absenteeism from Schools in Rhode Island” is an 
able and an exhaustive discussion of an intricate 
question, which is discussed by no other writer 
with such signal ability. Dr. Huntington, of 
Harvard University, noticed it in the following 
eulogistic language: “ This is altogether the best 
document on this subject yet published. It abounds 
in statements so lucid, in arguments so forcible, 
in illustrations so clear, and in exhortations so 
convincing, that every man ought to read it.” 

Professor Allyn has natural ability, shrewd- 
ness, tact, and scholarship sufficient for almost 
any position; but, in the judgment of one who 
has known him from early life, and carefully 
watched him in every station that he has filled, 
he possesses those rare qualifications which pe- 
culiarly fit a man for the charge of a literary in- 
stitution of a high order. As a practical, popu- 
lar, and philosophical educator, Prof. R. Allyn, 
of the Ohio University, has few equals and no 
superior. 
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RemarRKABLe Retrisurion.—A Man Ross 
HIs owN House anv 1s SHor.—The Milwaukie 
Sentinel says that, recently, the Treasurer of the 
town of Erin, Washington County, whose name, 
we believe, was Whaling, was shot dead while at- 
tempting to rob his own house. It appears that 
he had collected some twelve hundred or fifteen 
hundred dollars of the town taxes, and left home 
in the afternoon telling his wife that he would be 
gone all night. Toward evening a traveling ped- 
dier applied at the house for a night’s lodging. 
The wife at first refused to admit him, but finally 
yielded, with much reluctance, to his request. 
Some time in the night the peddler was awakened 
by the noise of men breaking into his room. Ta- 
king them for robbers, he drew a pistol and fired 
at them. One fell and two fied. Lights being 
procured, the dead body of a man, with blackened 
face and otherwise disguised, was found upon the 
floor. Upon further examination it proved to be 
the proprietor of the house himself, who had re- 
sorted to this stratagem to steal the tax-money 
collected, and had met with this terrible retribu- 
tion! 
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SELF-ESTEEM. 





BY DR. GALL.* 





HISTORY OF ITS DISCOVERY. 


A BEGGAR attracted my attention by his extra- 
ordinary manners. 


I reflected on the causes | 


which, independently of an absolutely vicious | 


conformation or of misfortunes, could reduce a 
man to mendicity, and believed I had found one 
of the chief of them in levity and want of fore- 
sight. The form of the head of the beggar in 
question confirmed me in my opinion. He was 
young, and of an agreeable exterior, and his head, 
in the region of circumspection, was very narrow. 
I molded his head, and, on examiming it with at- 
tention, remarked on the upper and back part of 
the middle line a prominence extending from 
above downwards, which could arise only from 
the development of the brain beneath. I had 
not previously observed this prominence in other 
heads, and, for this reason, I was very anxious to 
discover what it indicated. His head, moreover, 
was small, and announced neither strong feel- 
ings nor much intellect. After many questions 
addressed to the beggar, with a view to discover 
the remarkable traits of his character, I request- 
ed him tw relate his history. He said he was the 
son of a rich merchant, from whom he had in- 
herited a considerable fortune; that he had al- 
ways been too proud to condescend to labor, either 
for the preservation of his fortune or the acquire- 
ment of a new one, and that this unhappy pride 
was the sole cause of his misery. This reminded 
me of persons who never cut their nails, in order 
to convey the idea that they are not obliged to 
work. I made several remarks to him, and let 
him know that I doubted his veracity ; but he al- 
ways reverted to his pride, and assured me that, 
even now, he could not resolve to follow any kind 
of labor. Although it was difficult to conceive 
how pride should cause a man to prefer begging 
to working, yet I was led by this person’s repeat- 
ed assurances to reflect upon the sentiment of 
pride. 

I very well recollected the grave and haughty 
air with which one of my cousins would draw out 
his handkerchief, fold it up, and return it to his 
pocket. He was seven years old, and I was hardly 
six, yet I was disgusted with his proud and pomp- 
ous airs, He also scorned all the occupations in 
which our family were accustomed to engage, and 
wished to learn nothing that was going on. He 
wished to enter the army. A prince in Vienna 
was remarkable for his ridiculous pride, his stiff 
gait, and his practice of constantly quoting his 
ancestors. Happily, he was bald in the region of 
the head where I had noticed the prominence in 
the mendicant’s head, and I thus assured myself 
that he had the same conformation. These facts 
were sufficient to produce the idea, that pride is a 
fundamental quality, connected with a particular 
organ of the brain. I can not believe it necessary 
to prove to my readers that pride, loftiness, hau- 
teur, are innate, and not acquired qualities. 





* Organology; or, an Exposition of the Instincts, Pro- 
pensities, Seutiments, and Talents, or of the Moral Q :al- 
ities, und the ¢undamenta!l Intellectaal Faculties in Man 
and Animals, and the Seat of their Organs. By Franc¢ois 
Joseph Gall, M.D. Translated from the French by Wins- 
low Lewis, Jun., M.D., M.M.S.S. 





Every one, within the circle of his acquaintances, 
cap find examples of proud and haughty men, 
and, consequently, proofs of my assertion. I shall, 
therefore, expose very briefly the natural history 
of pride. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF PRIDE. 

Pride, arrogance, disdain, self-sufficiency, pre- 
sumption, insolence, etc., are all derived from the 
same source. Modified by different degrees of in- 
tensity of action, and by the varied influence of 
other qualities, they are all the manifestation of 
the same organ. I pass by in silence, therefore, 
the discussions of grammarians and other authors, 
on the force of each of these modifications, and 
proceed to examine the parts that each does and 
ought to perform in the human species. 

** All men,” says Charles George Leroy, “ in- 
cline to despotism; but, as wishes without hope 
are seldom durable, this tendency to despotism is 
limited, in the great majority, by a feeling of im- 
potence of obtaining an elevated rank in the 
class to which they aspire. The only result, how- 
ever, is, that every one is excited, vexed, and 
harassed for his whole life by an uneasy desire of 
elevation. The idea of distinction once estab- 
lished, it becomes predominant, and this subse- 
quent passion annihilates that which gave rise to 
it. From the moment a man compares himself 
with his neighbors, and attaches some importance 
to their regard, his real necessities are no longer 
an object of his attention or his measures. If the 
reality is denied, he wishes at least the appear- 
ance; hence, for the most part, results the love 
of outward decorations and of everything calcu- 
lated to give to others an impression of power. If 
he can not expect to draw upon him the looks of 
the universe, or a whole nation, he is contented 
with being an object of remark to his neighbors, 
and of overtopping his equals, and thus his hap- 
piness arises from the concentrated attention of 
his little circle. This desire of rising above the 
place assigned to us seems to be a contradiction 
to that proneness to servility which is observed in 
most men, and which is also but a consequence of 
the love of power. We crawl at the foot of the 
throne, in order that we may still be above the 
crowd of heads which we love to bow down No 
other result could be expected, than that the low- 
est slaves, in the view of their superiors, should 
be the haughtiest despots among those whom for- 
tune has placed beneath them; and thus, in fact, 
is the constant phenomenon. The vizier humbles 





himself in the presence of his master, yet puts on | 


the disdainful airs of the Grand Seignior before 
the pachas.” * 

This internal sentiment, according as it is com- 
bined with different qualities, is manifested in so 
many different ways, that it seems sometimes to 
be in contradiction with itself; yet still, whatever 
form it may assume, it is always pride, haughti- 
ness. One, like Antisthenes, covered with rags, 
and with not a sous in the world, feels it dishon- 
orable to work for a livelihood, looks at everything 
around him with contempt and disdain, thinks 
nothing worthy of his attention, and, in the full- 
ness of his self-sufficiency, remains completely in- 
active as to all outward things. Another puts no 








* Lettres philosophiques sur l’intelligence et la perfee- 
tivilite des animaux. Nouvelle edition 4 Paris, 18v?, p. 
187, 190. 
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limits to his insolence; everything above him 
irritates and wounds him. With contempt in 
every look, and envy gnawing at his heart, he 
tramples everything under foot, feels beyond the 
control of nature’s laws, and, by statues, monu- 
ments, and temples, takes his place, even while 
living, among the immortal ones. Pride led 
Philip II. to compare the loss of twenty thousand 
men with that of a brook; and under the domin- 
ion of the same sentiment, Aurelian chained van- 
quished kings to his triumphal car, and Sep- 
timius trampled upon the dead body of his enemy. 
Pride, too, under the form of generosity and mag- 
nanimity, induced Mareus Aurelius and Henry 
1V. to pardon traitors in their power. Here, 
pride is mortified with the slightest offense, or 
even indifference ; there it braves all attacks of 
its enemies, which only increase the opinion of its 
high importance. 

There are certain men, with heads and hearts 
sufficiently strong, who are so deeply impressed 
with a sense of their own value, and so indepen- 
dent withal, that they know how to repel every 
external influence that tends to subject them. As 
far as practicable, they choose the freest coun- 
tries to live in, and follow an employment that 
renders them independent, and exempts them 
from the caprices and favor of the great. That 
domination over their inferiors, which would lead 
to slavery under an absolute master, would be 
insupportable to them. The honors and distine- 
tions that belong to merit are humiliation in their 
eyes, when lavished on insignificance. If they 
prosper, it is only by their own efforts; like the 
oak, they are sustained by their own strength, 
and to their own resources would they be indebt- 
ed for all that they have. This is a bold high- 
spiritedness that has not yet degenerated into 
pride—a merit rather than a defect; often the 
companion of great virtues, the enemy of all 
meanness, and the support of courage in adversity. 

Under whatever form pride may appear, it is 
no less indispensable. As man is designed for the 
social state, some must be born to command, and 
some to obey. Master and slave—such are the 
two conditions of uncivilized people; and even 
where man pretends to have reached the height 
of civilization, each rash attempt to shake off the 
yoke of authority, proves him incapable of liberty. 
It is not true that all men are born equal, and are 
destined to exercise the same rec'procal influence. 
Nature has allotted to each one a different station, 
by giving them a different organization, inclina- 
tions, and faculties. The slave-born man may 
rise to the master’s rank, if endowed with talents, 
worth, courage, and a domineering spirit ; and he 
who is clothed with authority at his very birth, 
unless he knows how to preserve the gifts he has 
received from the caprices of fortune, will descend 
to the rank of a slave. 

Observe children at their sports. There is al- 
ways one who arrogates authority over the rest. 
He becomes a general, minister, and legislator 
without either he or the rest su-pecting it. The 
same thing takes place in schools and families, 
We everywhere encounter disdain, self-sufficiency, 
presumption, haughtiness, by the side of modesty, 
humility, submission, and even meanness, In 
civil and military institutions we see only chiefs 
and subordinates; and power gradually concen- 
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trating, comes at last, willingly or forcibly, into 
the hands of one. Such is the fate of govern- 
ments of every description, and associations of 
every kind. Even in republics there is always 
one man from whom public opinion emanates. 
The very ones to whom the monarchical form of 
government is so revolting are moved by envy and 
jealousy, their own spirits being excited by a 
thirst for power. Those, also, who trample upon 
all social order, robbers and banditti, testify in 
favor of the established law of nature. The one 
in whom the thirst for rule is strongest puts him- 
self at their head, and his comrades acknowledge 
him for their captain and leader. 

Let those who may still be inclined to take 
pride, spirit, or love of independence for an ac- 
quired quality look at savage and uncivilized 
people. All feel their equality, and are warm in 
the maintenance of their rights. Even when they 
follow a chief in the field they suffer him to pre 
tend to no formal command. They are not bound 
by his orders, and they march, not in conse- 
quence of a military engagement, but of mutual 
faith, and warmed by an equal ardor for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. Among the Iroquois and 
other nations of the temperate zone, the titles of 
magistrate and subject, of noble and p/ebeian are 
as well known as those of rich and poor. The 
Caribs, even after choosing a military chief, take 
good care to confer on him no civil authority. 
Their captain is not called in to decide their domes- 
tic disputes; the terms jurisdiction and govern- 
ment are not in their language. Even in the 
midst of pillage, glory is their principal object ; 
the spoils of the vanquished are to them only the 
pledge of victory. Tribes and nations are their 
prey, but the solitary traveler, from whom there 
is nothing to gain, unless it be a reputation for 
generosity, they suffer to pass without insult, or 
even treat sumptuously. 

The rude nations of the West preferred death 
to captivity in their wars. More than once, when 
the Roman armies were pouring into captured 
cities or forced entrenchments, they found the 
mother slaying her children, that they might not 
fall into the hands of their enemy, and the father 
shedding the blood of his family, and ready to 
plunge the dagger into his own bosom. 

Among the North American Indians courage is 
the principal point of honor. It is this that ani- 
mates alike the prisoner under the most painful 
tortures and the torturers themselve . Indeed, 
they practice most cruelty upon those whom they 
are desirous of treating with most consideration, 


to give them an opportunity of displaying all the 
energy of their courage. On the cowardly they 
inflict a speedy death, by the hands of women. 
They disdain, as mercenary and vile, every occu- 
pation and enterprise which does not present dan- 
gers to be confronted and glory to be acquired. 

Thus everything concurs to prove that pride, 
hauteur, love of authority, are innate in man, 
and, consequently, that this sentiment is founded 
upon a particular organ. The phenomena pre- 
sented by disease will convince us still more 
strongly of this truth. 

(To BE CONTINUED } 
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THe proud man expects the world to find out 
and appreciate his talents and virtues; the vain 
man takes infinite pains to set forth hisown merits 
and to secure praise. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 





‘** A Few years ago, Phrenology was all the rage, 
and men of real science not only believed in the 
classification of the mental powers (which is one 
of the best we know of), but what is quite a dis- 
tinct thing, they swallow practical Phrenology, 
bumps and all, and felt fully competent to pro- 
nounce upon & man’s whole character blindfold, 
and to choose a wife or foretell the future of 
children, if they could only manipulate upon their 
skulls.” 

The above is from the Philadelphia Ledger. 
We don’t know how it may be in Philadelphia, but 
“‘ Phrenology was all the rage” here but a month 
or two ago, during Prof. L. N. Fowler’s lectures, 
and a great many very sensible people here still 
swallow “ practical Phrenology, bumps and all.” 
Since the Ledger concedes that phrenologists 
«have made a classification of the mental powers” 
so worthy of note, might it not diffidently presume 
that there may be something of truth in the 
** bumps,” also? How happens it that Messrs. 
Gall, Spurzheim, Fowler, and other noted phre- 
nologists, arrived at the truth in regard to mental 
phenomena, or their classification, if the data 
from which they wrought out their classification 
were so absurd? Is it not as fair to presume that 
they have arrived at these true conclusions from 
true premises, as that they have come to right 
conclusions from false premises.—Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. 

[When the Philadelphia Ledger comes to un- 
derstand practical Phrenology. it will then be able 
to “swallow” facts and principles understand- 
ingly. We consider a knowledge of practical 
Phrenology essential to the forming of an enlight- 
ened opinion on the point. } 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


A GLANCE at the business men of our com- 
munity will show who have and who have not im- 
proved the opportunities of their earlier years. 
The former transact their business with ease, 
promptness, and profit. They are at home in their 
respective stores, establishments, and counting- 
rooms. They rely upon themselves, and execute 
what they have to do with energy and dispatch, 
But those who shirked everything in their youth, 
are compelled to rely on their clerks and salesmen 
for advice, and are never ready to act when prof- 
itable occasions arise. 

Let the young be counseled to rely on them- 
selves. Wedo not mean that the young should 
not be assisted in their studies and in their busi- 
ness; but they should also be taught that what 
they can accomplish in, of, and by themselves is 
more, much more, valuable to them than anything 
which they accomplish by the assistance of others. 
Many parents commit a lamentable error in this 
respect. They lead their children to believe that 
they can do nothing without the constant assist- 
ance of their superiors, and after a while the child 
becomes impressed with that idea. Fortunate will 
it be for him when he emerges from the parental 
roof, if h> can at once acquire the self-reliance 
which has been kept down at home—otherwise, he 
must necessarily fail in whatever independent 
enterprise he undertakes; and in such a case, 














while the misfortune is his own, the fault lies at 
the door of misjudging parents rather than at his | 
| own. 
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N. J. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


We have received the fourth annual report of 
the Board of Trustees of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, located at Trenton, for the year 
ending February, 1859. It contains the elevation 
of seven different diagrams, showing in detail the 
plan of the buildings, which we think may be 
studied with advantage by all who are about 
erecting buildings for a similar purpose. Prof 
William F. Phelps (well known to the readers of 
the Journat) is the popular principal of this in- 
stitution. The graduating class consists of twen- 
ty-six ladies and fourteen gentlemen, and we 
hazard little in saying that, for thoroughness of 
instruction and progressive enterprise, this school 
stands second to none of its kind inthe Union. It 
is now but a few years since New Jersey adopted 
the free school system ; but if she was slow to be- 
gin, she has had the good sense to adopt the best 
methods, and copy the best models, and also to se- 
cure, as in this instance, the best of teachers. 








N. J. STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Tue annual report-of this institution, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Buttolph, is before us, 
which shows the institution to be in a flour shing 
condition. The treatment of the insane is rapidly 
approaching a scientific solution,"and it is worthy 
of remark that all who have succeeded, in this 
country, in the successful treatment of the in- 
sane, have adopted the phrenological theory of 
mind, and have followed its suggestions; their 
patients have been classified and treated in ac- 
cordance with their mental condition. Dr. But- 
tolph ranks with Brigham, Woodward, and Rock- 
well as an enlightened, conscientious, and philan- 
thropic man, and has done much for science, and 
especially for the insane of New Jersey, and we 
cordially wish him every opportunity for enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of knowledge in his depart- 
ment, together with a long and successful career 
in his highly useful pursuit. Feware well calcu- 
lated for it, and fewer still have the willingness 
to make the sacrifices and perform the labors in- 
cident to it. 





Cs Correspo 


ndents 

A. W.—The activity of the brain as well as that 
of the body is a condition of natural temperament, or it is 
sometimes in part induced by study and exciting pursuits. 
Habit fastens on one an appetite for stimulants by pervert- 
ing the appetite and the nervous system. A person can, 
by habit, acquire the power and the desire to use two 
ounces of laudanum in a few hours, or to take arsenic 
enough to kill ten men. Tobacco, alcoholic liquors, tea 
and coffee come under the same law of habit. 





J. B.—You give your marking of chart, and ask 
how one so marked can best procure a livelihood. You 
do not state age, sex, circumstances ; but we will suppose 
you a man twenty-one years old, of good size and health, 
with a fair education, and brought up to work, and on this 
basis we judge by the marking that you are best adapted 
to some nice mechanical in-door work, like printing, en- 
graving, bookbinding, or some other light artistic trade 
With Cautiousness 6 to 7, and Self-Esteem only 2, you are 
ill-adapted to rough it in the bold, robust occupations. 


J. B —Ist. Teaching ; 24. Mechanical ; 3d. Shop- 
keeping. 
H. P.—We prefer to answer your que:tion by 





| correspondence rather than through the JougNaL. 
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Sdbertisements. — 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion. should be s«nt w the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previctg to the one in which 
they are \ appear. Announcerrepis for the next number 
should be sent in at ence. 

Teau~.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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ne Treacner’s JourNAL, 
PUBLISHED AND EDITED BY R. W. McALPINE, 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., 

Is a monthly periodical of 82 pp., devoted to the interests 
of Common Scnoois. Terms, #1 per anvum. 

It has now reached its sixth number. All communications 
and business letters to be addressed to R. W. McALrping, 
Editor of Tue Teacner’s Jovgnat, Allentown, Pa. 

“ TEACHER'S JoURNAL.— We have just received the first 
number of The Tea: her's Journal, published at Allentown, 
by Messrs. McAlpine & Haines. To say that the Jom nal 
is deserving of a hearty support from the friends of Edu- 
cation, is but paying a poor compliment to the labor and 
care which characterize its every page. It is interesting 
and instructive. In its editorials, as well as iis selected 
matter, there is evidence of a mind at work of no mean 
capacity. We cheerfully recommend the /ournal to all 
who are interested in the cause of education, as a work 
that should find its way to every fireside. It is calculated 
to do much good in the cause to which it is especially de- 
voted, and from what we know of its worthy and talented 
editor, R. W. McA'pine, Esq, if properly sustained, it will 
oe itseif an important auxiliary in the Educational 

eld.”—: atasangu: Herald 

“Tue Teacuer’s Jovenat, edited by Mr. R. W. Mc- 
A'pine, of Alleutown, Pa. (who 1s also its publisher), is 
very welcome to our table. We like its matter and its 
spirit. It evinces an energy and an ability which inspire 
a confidence in its success. We fully believe its influence 
will be fett for good, in the cause of Education.”— du a- 
timal Herals, N.Y. 
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Prapopy’s Havtsors Srraw- 
BERRY PLANTS.—I have a few dozen plants of this ex- 
cellent variety raised in my own garden from plants direct 
from Mr. Peabody, that I will furnish to those desiring, as 
jong as they lash Pree $2 a dozen, ant by mai’, poot- 
par’. Fair deductions on larger lots. 

This berry has now been fully tested, and has taken rank 
among the best varieties ever cultivated. Iam now pre- 
pared to fill orders—first come, first served. Address 

MORRIS BAISLEY, Westchester, N Y. 

When more convenient, orders may be addressed to 

Fowler and Wells, 303 Broadway, New York. 
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First Prize Gop AND SILVER 
MEDAL MELODEONS 4ND HARMONIUMS. —Ten aif- 
rerent Styles, from $60 to $400 Reerommended to be 
superior to all others by ToaiBerc, W. Mas nx, Da. Lower 
Maron, etc. Awurded the Fir t Prize at every Fuir at 
which erhihited. 

Tae Cetxepeatep Organ Harmonicas, patented and 
made only by the suecr:b: ra, with eight stops, five Vets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal, and indep: ndent 
pedal bases, containing two full octaves of pedals. Price of 
Organ Harmouium, $350 to $400. 

Harmoniums, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of k-ys, in black walnut case, price $200. 

Organ Me lodeons, with two sets of raed, three stops and 
two banks of keys, in rosewood case, price $200. 

a with one aud two sets of reeds, price $60 to 


Elegant illustrated pamphlets = pp. 8vo.) sent by mail. 
Address MASON & HAMLIN, B.ston, Mass. 
New York Warero.ms, CHICKEKING & SONS. 
694 Broadway. 
Beyond ali question, the machine. —Life Jilustrated. 
WHEELER & WILSON'S 


Sewine MaAcuHine. 
New and valuable improvement. 
OFFICE 343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
New Siyle. Price $50. Send for a Circular. 





= Anti — 
INDISPENSABLE.—No CoRRE- 

SPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement - by Mail. 

HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 40 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 

HOW TO TALK; or. Hivts rowarp a GraMMATIOAL 
AND GraceruL STYLe tn CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. +c. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to set Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 30c. ; muslin, 50c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal aud Commercial 
Forms. Price 30 cents. 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by 

















Tue American Express Com- 


PANY run two daily lines of Expresses, in charge of 
Special Messengers, throughout New York, Western 
Penosylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Minnesota. Michigan, Canada West, Northern Kentucky, 
Eastern Missouri, et«., ete. 

Goods, Packages, Merchandise, Produce, ete., etc., for- 
warded with safety and dispatch. 

Subscriptions for this paper, or remittances for 
books to be rerurned by express, will be forwarded from 
any point on our lines free of charge. 

WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO. 








Booxs ror Evrerynopy.—Dr. 
WM. A. ALCOTT’S three great books; thé’ripe fruits of 
a long life’s careful study and observation, by one of the 
oldest and most distinguished of living physiologists. 

L—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 
In1 vol.,18mo. Price 75 cents. 


IL.—COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 
1 vol., 18mo. Price 75 cents. 
Ill.—THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 
1 large \2mo. vol. Price $1. 
Table of Contents of the “ Physiology of Marriage :” 
Chapter 1. The True Relation of the Sexes. 
Chapter 2. Premature Marriage and its Consequences. 
Chapter 3. Errors of Education. 
Chap er4. Errors of Courtship. 
Chapter 5. Individnat Transgression and its Penalties. 
Chapter 6. Social Errors and their Punishment. 
Chapter 7. Physica! Laws of Marriage. 
Chapter 8. A Fuodamental Error. 
Chapter 9. The Laws of Pregnancy. 
Chapter 10. Crime without a Name. 
Chapter 11. The Laws of Lactation. 
Chapter 1z. A Crime that ought not to be named. 
Chapter 13. Directions to Parents and Guardians. 
Chapter 14. General Directions. 
This book is destined to produce a physiological revolu- 
tion in this country. Itwill have an sale b 
it concerns us all, both male and female. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Jobn P Jewett & Co. have just published a new work, 
entitled * The Moral Philosophy of Courtship and Mar- 
riage.” Designed as a companion to “ The Physiology of 
Marriage,” by the same author. ‘he work is divided in- 
to two parts, the first of which is arranged in eight chapters, 
upon the following a I. Is Marriage a Duty? II. 
Nature and Design of Marriage. III. How che Ends of 
Marriage are to Secured. or Rationa! Courtship. IV. 
The Philosophy of Being in Love. V. At what Age should 
we Marry? VI. On Equality in Marriage. VIL Are 
Second Marriayes Desirable? VIII. The Perpetuity of 
Marriage. Part Second contains thirty-two chapters, re- 
lating to moral, intellectual, social, and physiological 
themes. The work is the be-t of its class extant, and if 
young people will heed the admonitions of the “ Old Phy- 
sician,” the author, they will be spared from many terrible 
evils that have been experienced by the present and 
former generations. The author affirms that the “ vast 
majority of both sexes, despite of names und forms, are 
still, in reality, alone.” He says: “Serious as the subject 
is, it has been my object to render my remarks, especially 
on the proper and needful qualifications for marriage, as 
inviting as the : ature of the case will admit, for which 
purpose I have introduced not a few familiar anecdotes by 
way of illustration.” 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH; 
Or, Sequel to the House I Live In. 

This eminent hygienic philosopher, author of “The 
House I Live In,” and many other excetient works, again. 
afier long silence, appears befure the public. He comes 
and offers us the experirnce of a long life spent in the 
study of man; and what nobler study is there, and how 
littie do we know, after all, of the wonderful mechanism 
of our own bodies, and the subtle agencies which are 
ceaselessly at work in the human organism. This new 
book of Dr. Alcott’s i- unquestionably one of the most com- 
plete and valuable Physiological works ever written ; it is 
designed by the venerable author both as a book for the 
Family and Schoolroom, and is worth ten times its cost in 
any family in the land. 

ts table of ts is too to publish here; suf- 
fice it to say, that it is a book which no family can affurd 
not to p»ssess. and which should be used as a text-book in 
our schools and colleges. Both author and p iblisher have 
received »umerous and highly flattering recommendations 
of this excellent work from some of the most distinguished 
men in the country. 

We wil send copies of either, or of all the~ books, by 
mail, on receipt of the price, and our terms by the hundred 
will be made known iu reply to the inquiries of Agents, 
and hose who buy to sell again. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 
fHt HYVDRIATIOC TREsTMENT UF 
SCARLET FEVER, 
in its diff-rent f rm<; or How tw Save, tbrough a systematic 
application ot the Water-Care, wany thou-ands of iv s aud 
healths, which now aunually perish. Being the resait of 
twenty-one years’ expe: tence, and of the treaiment ano cure 
of e-veral handred cases of eruptive fevers. By Coagim 
Munpz, M.D., Ph D. Prive. prepaid by mail, 56 cents. 

Aadress FOWLEE aND * ELLS, 

3u8 Broadway. New York. 
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Tue Innustratep Famity Gys- 
NastvuM, just published, contains 330 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in— 

GYMNAsTics, CALISTHFNICS, 
KINESIPATHY, Voca. PurLosopry, AND 

Ly Exercises, Tue Aat or SrPEAKLNG, 


and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 


How To Srt, Stanp, Wak, anv Ruy ; 

How to Leap, Cims, Skate, anp Swi; 

How To Mount, Ripe, Drive, anv Row; 

How to Make Tue Bopy Lirue anp Steaieut, 
How To Make THe Limgs Firm anv Strone ; 
How To Give Grace To Every Movement; 

How to Cure Disease anp Derormiry ; 

How to Secure Hearn, Streneotu, anp Beavry, 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 

For Women. For tue Heatray, 
For MEn, For rue Invaip, 
For Boys anp Gres, For tue Derormep, 
For THe WHOLE Famity, For Everysopy. 

This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
plying direct physical culture to the development of the 
bodily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
preservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
formity ; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most argent wents of the day. Were it introduced, as It 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
place to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
Teachers, examine Tue ILLustRaTEeD F amity GyMNaAsIUM. 
Price, prepaid by mail, only #1 25. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





LecrurEes oN Various SUBJECTS, 
BY HORACE MANN. 
COMPRISING, 

THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
POOR AND IGNORANT. 
RICH AND EDUCATED. 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS 

A volume of over s!x hundred pages of the most valu- 
able matter. Price only $! 5, sent post-paid by mail. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 30: Broadway. 








Metoprons wirn Drvipep SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIFS 

The best-t ned Reed Instruments in the World. Price 

from $45 to $200. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 

with 2 banks of Keys. 5 seta of Reeds. 8 mtops, an? Pedal 
Base. Price $350. Il d Price Circalars sent by mail. 

Orders promptly filled. and each Melodeon warrantd 
periec’. Address 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 110 Lake Sireet, Chicago, Til. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & OO., 87 Fu'ton Sweet, N. Y. City. 








The book for this season. 


Tue GareEN: A Pocket Man- 


ual of Horticultore; or, How to Cultivate Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Fiewers; Directions for forming a Garden: 
Description of Implements and Fixtures; Lostructions for 
Sowing, Transplanting. Budding, and Grafting, with a 
Chapter on Ornamental bone _ — Te 
Price t-paid, in paper, 3" cts. ; in muslin, 50 

In + convenient ond nap form there is here gathered 
the resuits of experience, observation, and study in the 
science and art of horticultare.—New Y rk Orr ni le 

Tne author is familiar with the soil and climate of the 
who e Union, and his book is as valuable in one section of 
the country asin another. It contains all that is necessary 
to msure success in gardening.- Dau tovk 

Address “OWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Inventors, Look to your Interests! 1 


How to Get A PATENT, OR THE 
Inventor's Ins ractor. New edition. Now Reaty. Price 
only 6 cents. Sen?’ two three cent stamps for a copy. tv 

FOWLEB AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 







































78 AMERICAN 
Tie GQ says Ine 
w hice Ine Garpen; A Pocr- 
you Bay et Maoual of Horticu'tyre; or, 7 to 
Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits, and Flow- 
a Rod of ers, with a complete select list of the 
best varieties for ordinary culture ; Struc- 
Ground, you ture and Growth of Plants; Directions 
for forming a Garden; Description of 
Implements and Fixtures; Ins'ructions 
meed and for’ Sowing, Traveplanting, Budding, 
Groftng. and Cultivating Vegetables. 
should have Fruita, and Flowers; with a Chapter on 
Ornamenta! Trees and Shrubs Ilu-- 
this Book. (trated Price, in paper, 30 cts. ; in mus- 
lin, 50 eta. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





r x 
A Treatisr on Eneuisn Punc- 
TUATION, designed for Letter-writers, Authors, Printers, 
and Correctors of the Press, and for the use «f Schools and 
Academies. With an Appendix, containing rules on the 
use of Capitals, a list of Abore viationa, hints on the Prepa- 
ration of Copy and on Proof-readng, Specimen of Proof. 
sheet, ete, Ky JOHN WILSON. Sixth ediion Price» $1, 
prepaid. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


aT 
Hints Towarp Pnrysr 
Beauty. CAL PERFECTION; Or, tue Puttosorpny 
or Human Beauty, shows How Beauty may 
be Acquired and Retained. Only $1. 


r ‘ 

THe Parnrer, GILDER, AND 
VARNISHER'S COMPANION: Containing Rules and 
Reguiations for everytning re'ating t» thejerts of Painting. 
Gilding, Varnishiog, and Glare-staining; numerous useful 
and valuab e Receipts ; Tests for the Detection of Aduitera- 
tions in Oils, Colors, et: ; an! a Statement of the Diseases 
and Accidents to which Painters, Gilders, and Varnisners 
are particularly able; with the sunplest methods of Pre- 
vention and Remedy. Fifth ecition. In one volume, small 
12m, clo:h, 87 cents 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 808 Broadway, New York. 





A New Cuapter in THE LIFE 


of Mrs. Cunningham. See Matrimonial Brokerage in New 
York, just published. Sent by mail, post-paid, tor $1, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, #v8 Broadway. 


An InraturLe Re- 

k |cipe for obtaining Rosy Cheeks and Ruby 

sy Checks, Lips, without the use of paint or lotions, 

Rosy *\may be found in HINTS. TOWARD 

PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price $1, 
|by mail. 


A Frrst-Rate Boox.—Sympots 
OF THE CAPITAL; or, Civilization in New York. By 


A. D. Mayo. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Hevson; on, Lire uw tur Country. 
Tue Caprrat Crry. 
Tue Forces or Freer Lasor. 
MAN AND ns Mopern INVENTIONS. 
Tae Goutp Dotiar. 
Tue NogMmat Scnoon anv THE OpservaTory. 
Pepantry anp Power. 
Tue Caprro. anp Tae Arouer Law. 
Tue Srupros; on, Ant 1x New York. 
Tae Pentrentiany; ox, Crime 1x New Yor. 
Woman ts America 
Tue Cuvecues; on, Reticron 1s New Yorx. 
Tar Rveat Cemetery; on, Lire anv Dearn. 








Sold by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

mae | =A Pocket MANUAL oF 
HOUSE. Rveat Arcurrecture: or, How to Build 
Dwellings, Barns, Stables, etc. Embracinga 
Sketch of the History of Architecture ; Essen- 
THE tials of a Dwelling; Building Materials; 
Choice of a Situa ioo ; Styles of Architecture ; 
HOUSE, | Cotiages in the Various Styles; the New En- 
giand Cottage; Prairie Cottages; Southern 
| Houses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, 
| Gates, Arbors, Trellises, ete. Handsomely 
THE | Iitastrated with Plans, Etevations, and Per- 


| spective Views. 
HOUSE. | muslin, 50 cen’s. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Price, in paper, 3" cts.; m 





7 » P _ ww . VL 2148 
HE FHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE, 
By Dr. Alrott, Prepaid by mail. 88 vents 

FOWLER AN’) SELLS, 808 Broadway, New York, 





“ Evey Lavy ner Own FLOWER 


GARDENER.” See chapter ou Floriculture in “ Taz Gar- 
pen.” Price 30 c o's. 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNA . 


SS 


[May, 





Who vaturs Herarrn, 


Strength, Beauty, and Long Life, and 9 
. sires the welfare of future generatiens, an 
Everybody especially Woman, whether as wife and 
" _ mother, or as_ maiden, should reid HINTS 
Everybody TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 


Everybody 





New Works on PHoNOoGRAPHY. 
—Sent by return maii to any Post-office, at prices annexed 


anne 

Hon, Thomas H. Bewrow said, when prevented with a verbatim re- 
port of one of his masterly epeeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Pro- 
No@RAPHY been known forty years ago, it would have savep uF 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD Lazo.” 


HAND-BOOK OF STANDARD OR AMERICAN PHO- 

NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham. Maualin, $1 25. 
4MERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPRY, being a 
Compleie Guide to the Acquisition of P:tman’s Phonetic 

Sbort-hand. In mastin, 50 cents. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new avd comprehensive exposition ot Phonograpby, with 
cop'ous illustrations and exercises. Prepaid. 60 cents. 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, by Pitman and Pros 
ser. A complete guide to the art of Verbatim Reporting. 
In muslin, $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIO TRACHER, by Pitman. On the 
best method of imparting Phonograpby, containing a full 
course of lessons, with practical hints on Lecturing, ete. 
Engraved ip the corresponding style. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman, 175 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIO READER, hy Pitman. A pro- 
gressive series of reading exerc’ses. A aseful work for 
every Poonographic student. 25 cents. 

THE SECOND PHONOGRAPHIO READER, 2 cents. 

PHONOGBAPHIC COPY-BOOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic students. 12 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of P.onography, intended as a school book, 
and to afford complete and thorough instruction to those 
who have not the assistance of an oral teacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 centa. 

THE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete exposition 
of the Reporting Stle of Phonography. With illus- 
trative exercises. By Graham. 50 cenis. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Phonography. Con- 
taining valuable extracts, Compiled by Pitman. 75 cents. 

PHONETIC PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a pictare 
suggestive of ite eound, 25 cents. 

TRANSITION READER, or a course of Inductive Ro- 
manic Reading Lessons. For the ase of Phonetic Readers 
in learning to read Romanically. 25 cents, 

W hen single copi-s of these works are wanted, the amount, 
tp postage stamps, small change, or bank notes, may he in- 
closed in a letter and sent to the Publishers, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the rinst Matt. 

2” All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 


follows: FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
| SHOULD ORDER A suUP- 
Every pry of HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL 


|PERFECTION ; Or, Tue Puttosopny or 
Bookseller Human « eauty, as it will be extensively 

ladvertise.! and everywhere in demand. 

| « .WLER AND WELLS, 

| 308 Broadway, New York. 





More Swinpiwe Exposep sy 
the book entitled, Metrimonial Brokerage in New York. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1, by 

OWLER AND WELLS, 203 Broadway. 





Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 
PORTRAIT.—It is not absolutely necessary for persons 
who live at a distance to visit our establishment to have a 
phrenwl gical description of character given. From a like- 
ness properly taken we do it satisfactorily. We are now re 
criving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
of the United States, but from Canada and ions of Eu- 
reps. For fall particulars, proper modes of taking like- 
nesses to be rent, ete.. send for The Mirror of the Mind. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


: | SAOULD HAVE A COPY OF 
EWY |.¢ HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFEC- 
| TION, in which she will find the secrets of that 
Young |womauly beauty and personal attractiveness, 
|which she very properly desires to possess. One 
Woman dollar, by mail. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be no powibility of loan, Every 
Famtty will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Att tHE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Ma'l or Expres. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia, ...........0+cessesceecces $3 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician. ..............0.0.00 2 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.............-.-00++ 1 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ...............-++ 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe ............2. seccessesecs 
ONE Fs cs caconesecccsecssccececsceens eee 
Nipple Shield. ........cccccccccscccccccccccccccvseses 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John ox! Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 








. I) eee eee #1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads............... - 800 * 500 
Oil Color Heads.............. 400 “ 8 00 


> 
| Ir You DesstrE To 
“live all your days” in health, peneinne 
and usefulness, consult HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3.8 Broadway, New York. 





Long Life. 





Tue Purenoioeicat Bust, 


designed especially for Learners ; showirg the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
tully developed, which will eoable every one 
to study the sck- nce without an instractor. It 
may be packed and sen’ with safety by ex- 
press, or as freight (not by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price, including oox for pack- 
ing, only $1 :5. FOWLER AND WELLS. 

« This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the siz» of the homan head, 
on which the exact locvion of each of the Phrenoogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obteia the services 
of a professor may learn in a y~ty short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so far as the 
socations of the Organs are concerned.”—N. Y. Daily Sun, 








Tue Errects oF THE 
various Professi and Oc ti on 


Health and Beauty are explained in 

Employment. NTs TOWARD PHYSICAL PER- 
FECTION. For sale by all the Book- 
‘sellers. 


HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 185 
Well adapted to all readers in every family : 


LIFB ILLUSTRATED; 

A FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, de- 
voted to News, Literature, Science, the Arts ; to ENTertain- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and P Published weekly at 
$2 a year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; 
Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; Physiology, 
Anatomy, and the Laws cf Lite and Health. $1 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 
Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. LIllustrated. $1 year. 


' 

















For Tere Dortars, all three Papers will be sent a year 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
(2 Samples gratis» Agents wanted. Begin now! 





Gymnasties | SrE CHAPTER ON THIS 
Subject, with numerous Plates and 
fer Wood-Cuts, in HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price, 
n ° 
Boys and Men. | "FOWLER AND WELLS, 


3°8 Broadway, New York. 
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Health, IIinis Towarp Prysr 

CAL PERFECTION ; Or, tux Parosorny 

or Human Beauty; showmg How to Ac- 

quire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, 

aud Vigor; Secure Long Life; and Avoid 

the Infirmities and Deformites of Age. By 

D. H. Jacgves. This is undoubtedly onze 

- THE — REMARKABLE Books OF THE 

EASON, and one calculated to attract uni- 

trength, versal attention and awaken the interest of 

all classes, as it deals with subjects of vital 

importance to all. It embraces a complete 

aud thorough exposition of the whole sub- 

ject of Human Physical Improvement, and 

shows conclusively that the means of Health, 

Strength, and Beauty are in our own hands. 

It —— to woman the secrets of Symmetry 

. of Form, Regularity of Features, a Clear 

BEAUTY, Complexion, Rosy naan, and all the 

Graces and Attractions of Womanhood ; 

jand teaches man how to acquire that 

strength ef muscie, thit dignity of move- 

ment, and that enduring vigor which com- 

mands the admiration of his own sex, and 

the love of the other. It should be in the 

hands of every Parent who desires to have 

Healthy and Beautiful Children, every 

Teacher who would develop the Minds aod 

Bodies of his pupils in Harmony together, 

every young Woman who wishes to be pre- 

pured for all the duties of Womanhood, and 

every young Man who realizes that Health 

and Strength are the only sure basis of Per- 

manent Success in Life. Illustrated with 

twenty Plates, and a large numver of Wood- 
Cuts. Price, in muslin gilt, #1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Long Life. 











Warer-Cure Lisrary, 
Embracing all the most popular works on the subject, in- 
cluding 

INTBODUCTION TO THE WATER-CURE. 
HYDROPATHY; OR, THE WATER-CURE. 
EXPERIENCE IN THE WATER-CURE, 
THE CHOLERA, AND BOWEL DISEASE3., 
WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET. 
THE PARENTS GUIDE. 
TOBACCO, ITS NATURE AND EFFECTS. 
CURIO:ITIE3 OF THE COMMON WaTE&. 
WATER-C!'RE MANUAL. 
WATER-CURE IN EVERY DISEABE. 
WATER-CURE IN PREGNANCY. 
HYDROPATHY FOR THE PEOPLE 
ERRORS IN THE WATER-CURE 
WATERB-CURE IN CONSUMPTION, 

In seven nice 12mo volumes, containing near 8,000 pages. 

Price $7, by express. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 398 Broadway, New York. 


How | 





Hints Towarp Prysican 


PERFECTION; Or, Toe Puttosopny or 
Human Beauty; showing How to Acquire 
and Retain ye ne Health, and 

Vigor; Secure Long Life; and Avoid the In- 
Healthy firmities and Deformities of Age. It commends 
itself to all for whom health, beauty, and long 


and ive have any attractions, and especially to 
woman, whether as a wife and mother, or asa 
iful maiden. Illustrated with more than twenty 
Beaat Plates, and numerous Wood-Cuts. Price $1. 
| FOWLER AND WELLS, 
—Read | 308 Broadway, New York. 





A Sensation Boox.—Marrr- 
monial Brokerage in New York. By A Reporter. Just 
Published. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway. 








Sure Pay anp no Risk.—P.kEa- 
SANT AND PKOFITABLE EF MPLOYMEAT may be had by euter- 
prising pers n+ by addressing 

FOWLER AND WrLLS, 308 Broadway,f[New York. 





Tue Way to Avorp 


the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 
Womanheod. |Womanhood are pointed out in HINTS 
ITOWARD PHYSICAL PERFEC- 
[TION. Price $1, by mail. 


New Execrro-Gatvanic Bat- 
TERY ceiebrated for the curing of nervy: usness, neuralgia, 
rheumatism), and sin'lar diseases, witb instructions in its 
Philosophy and modes of app'ication. Price $10. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





AMERICAN 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
FowLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broapway, New York. 





“ Indispensable to the writer.” 

HOW TO WRITE: A New Pocxer Manwat 
or Composition AND Letrer-Writine. Just the thind 
for everybody who has occasion to write a letter, or an 
article on Love, Friendship, Business, or anything else. 


It is universally approved, and pronounced indispens- 
able to the young man or woman. Price, in paper, 30 
cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 





“ One of the most important arts is the art of talking.” 
HOW TO TALK: A New Pocker Manvat 
oF CONVERSATION AND Desate-— should be in the hands 
of every one who desires to talk correctly, clearly, flu- 
ently, forcibly, eloquently, and effectively, whether in the 
drawing-room, the debating society, or the public meet- 
ing. Probably no work in the English language con- 
tains so much useful matter on this subject in so small a 
space ; and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book 
to read. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents 








“The best manners book ever written.” 

HOW TO BEHAVE: A New Pocket Man- 
UAL OF REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE AND GUIDE To CoRRECT 
Personat Hasits. If you desire to know what Good 
Manners require, under all the various circumstances of 
social life, at home and abroad, this is the book you want. 
The New York Evening Mirror pronounced this “ the 
most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” It 
is already accepted as a standard work on the subject of 


manners. More than 25,00 copies have already been 
sold Price, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 





“ Shows how to get rich honestly.” 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A New Pocker 
MANUAL OF Practica AFFarrs, AND GuIDE To SuccEss 
IN THE VARIOUS Pursuits oF Lire. Indispensable for 
the Clerk, the Apprentice, the Farmer-Boy, the Book- 


Agent, and all Business Men. It teaches how to choose 
a pursuit, how to educate oneself for it, and how to fol- 
low it with certain success, It is eminently practical, 
and adapted to the wants of all classes. Price, 30 cents ; 
muslin, 50 cents. 





“Tt should be on every young person’s book-shelf.” 
HAND-BOOKS ror Home Improvement: 
Embracing How to Wrirtr, How to Tax, How To Br- 
HAVE, and How To Do Busryzss, bound in one large, 


handsome, gilt volume. A library of Useful Knowledge 
in a single volume. Price, $1 50. 





“ Learn how to be healthy, strong, and graceful.” 

THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYMNA- 
SIUM. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. A work admirably 
adapted to meet one of the most urgent wants of the age 
—the whole subject of Gymnastics, both general and 
special, being fully explained and illustrated in it. It is 
adapted to girls as well as be pe to ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen, and to schools as well as families. If you would 
be healthy and strong, consult it. $1 25. 





“ Fruit culture for the million.” 
A HAND-BOOK OF FRUIT CULTURE: 
Berne A Guipe TO THE CULTIVATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF Fruit Trees; with condensed Descriptions of 


many of the Best and Most Popular Varieties in the 
« United States. Illustrated with ninety engravings. By 
Tuomas Greece. A valuable and popular work. Price, 
30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 








“ Know thyself.” 

LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF HU- 
MAN LIFE. By Sytvester Granam. With a copious 
Index, a Biographical Sketch, and a Portrait of the Au- 
thor. This is a new edition of this well-known standard 
work, pronounced by the highest authorities in physiol- 
ogy and hygiene one of the best works in the English 
language. Price, $2. 


“ Commended by all good people.” 
LECTURES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS.— 
By Hon. Horace Mann. Comprising: Tuovoents ror a 
Youne Man ; Powers anp Duties or Woman; Errects 
or INTEMPERANCE ON THE Poor anp Icnorant—Ricn 
AnD EpvcaTep; DEMANDs or THE AGE ON COLLEGES; 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE 
Openine or Antrocn CoLLece; BAccALAUREATE AD- 
press. These lectures are worthy the attention and 
consideration of all—especially the young. The volume 
contains 650 pages, and is embellished with a 
portrait of the author. Price, post-paid, $1 50. 
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“ The best thing for the price ever issued.” 

THE HOUSE: A Pooxer Manvat or Rurat 
ARcHITECTURE; embracing Designs for Country Dwell- 
ings, Barns, Stables, and Out-Buildings of all kinds, with 
Directions for Planning and Constructing them. It con- 
tains everything that any one will expect or desire to 


find in such a work. In the designs presented, partic- 
ular attention is given to houses of low cost, such as the 
great mass of the people most want. Adapted to all s-c- 
tions—the South as well as the North. Price, in paper, 
80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 





“The best of all garden manuals.” 

THE GARDEN: A Pooxer Manvat or Prac- 
TICAL Horticuttore. It tells how to cultivate everything 
belonging to the garden; how to plant trees; how to 
choose the best varieties of fruits; how to prune, graft, 
bud, destroy insects, preserve fruits and vegetables, and 
save seeds. The chapter on the Flower-Garden is just 


what the ladies are wanting. Adapted to all sections. 
Price, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 





“Such works make farming interesting and profitable.” 

THE FARM: A Pooxer Manvat or Prac- 
TICAL AGriIcuLtuRE. This is a manual of both the theory 
and practice of farming, giving, in a concise but clear 
and simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agri- 
cultural Science as well as practical directions for culti- 
hers | all the common field crops. No farmer, and es- 
pecially no young farmer. should be without it. Price, 
paper, 30 cents ; muslin, 50 cts. 








“The information imparted is indispensable.” 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS: A Pooxer Manvat 


or CaTt_e, Horst, aND Sueep Huspanpry ; with direc- 
tions for management of Poultry, a chapter on Bees, and 
Rarey’s System on Horse-Taming. A much needed and 
useful book, which no one who has the charge of ani- 
mats should fail to peruse. It presents, in an attractive 
and available form a mass of useful information and 
valuable suggestions. The chapters on Poultry and Bee- 
keeping commend it to the ladies. Price, in paper, 30 
cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 








-. Worth ten times its price to any one.” 

NEW RURAL MANUALS: Embracing Tue 
Hovse, Tut Garpen, Tue Farm, and Domestic Ani- 
MALS, bound in one large, handsome, gilt volume 
Judge Meigs, Secretary of the American Institute and 
its Farmers’ Club, says, “ It comprises a good little libra- 
ry, very handy and useful to everybody as well as far- 
mers and gardeners, and I will recommend it heartily.” 

Price, $1 50. 


SYRINGES. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
The following comprise the best 
variety that hus «ver been manu- 
factured : 
Patent Exastio Sraiver No 1. 
per Syripge has no rival in new!- 







nese, efficiency, and portability. It 
1s furnished with the patent elastic 
valves, fills through atmospheric 
pressure, and is an admirab'e maie 
aud female self-syringe. Adapted 
also to children. The price of this 
instrument is $2 50; or, sent by mail, 
post-paid, for $8. 

Patent Exastio Syriver No. 2.— 
This Syringe differs from the one just 
described in having an extended A 
flexible tnbe, represen ed at A, by 
ehich fluid m+y be drawn from a 
pitcher or any other deep vess:1. Price $2 50° or $3 p st- 
paid. 






Exasrio Exrension Syninar.— The 
arrang+ment of this Syringe will be 
readily und rstood by attention to the 
accompanying fgure. Itis turnish: d 
with metallic va'ves. Price $1 50; 
or $2 post-paid. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELIS, 
808 Br adwav, New York. 








Who HAs THE WELFARE 
of his pupils and ofthe rising generation in 
a J ghee — day nen 

|PERFECTION, and especially the Chapters 
Teacher |, “ Education,” and Direct Physical Cul- 
ture.” 
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LONGEVITY AMONG ENGLISH 
QUAKERS. 


For some time past the pages of the London 
Lancet have been enlivened by a controversy on 
tobacco, its uses, abuses, etc. Among the items 
which have been developed in the course of this 
discussion, a correspondent, ‘‘ D,” furnishes the 
following to the .V. J. Medical Reporter : 

Mr. Niel having asserted “that Quakers who 
never smoke, reach a good old age,” I was deter- 
mined to make inquiries on the subject, and find 
that here and there a smoking Quaker is to be met 
with, but that the habit is not common with mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Of course, there 
are exceptions to every rule. ‘The following sta- 
tistics can not fail to prove interesting to general 
readers. Smoking not only leads to drinking, 
** but it diminishes the saccharine constituents of 
the blood.” 

“In the year 1855-56 there died 287 members 
of the Society of Friends in Great Britain, of 
whom there died from birth to five years old, 37 ; 
from 5 to 10, 8; 10 to 15, 5; 15 to 20, 12; 20 to 
80, 18; 30 to 40, 17; 40 to 50, 19; 50 to 60, 23; 
60 to 70, 46; 70 to 80, 50; 80 to 90, 43; 90 to 
100, 9.” 

From this it will be seen that the greatest mor- 
tality among Quakers is between the ages of 70 
and 80 ; the next greatest between 60 and 70, and 
the third greatest between the ages of 80 and 90 
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IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 


“Come, sleep, oh, sleep! the curtain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe ; 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner's release. 
The impartial jadge between the high and low. 
Sie Pari Sypvey. 

“ When I am asleep I have neither fear nor hope, neither 
trouble nor glory; and, blessings on him who invented 
sleep, the mantle that covers all human thoughts ; the food 
that appeases hunger ; the drink that quenches thirst; the 
fire that warms cold; the cold that moderates heat; and 
lastly, the general coin that purchases all things ; the bal- 
ance and weight that makes the shepherd equal to the 
king, and the simple to the wise.”—Sancno Panza. 


About one third of the life of man is spent in 
sleep. He who lives to reach the age of three- 
score years and ten will have spent more than 
twenty-three years of this period in unconscious 
repose. This simple fact alone is sufficient to pro- 
claim the overwhelming importance of sound, re- 
freshing sleep to the health, happiness anil longevity 
of men. 

But the personal experiences of each individual 
speak still more impressively on the subject. be 
cause they appear to his sensations. Deprived, 
even for a single night, of the balmy influences of 

“Tired nature’s sweet restorer,” 
we are oppressed with languor and exhaustion 
But long continued wakefulness disorders the 
whole system. The appetite becomes impaired, 
the digestion weakened, the secretions diminishe 1 
or changed, the mind is dejected, the nervous sys- 
tem exhausted, and soon waking dreams occur and 
strange phantoms appear, which at first may be 
transient, but which ultimately ta e p ssession of 
the mind, and madness or death ensues. 

The old poets were well aware of the value of 
sleep. Not only have Shakspeare and Dryden and 
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Young have sung its praises, but Drummond thus 
extols it : 

“ Sleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, 

Prince, whose approach peace to all mortal brings 
In different host to shepherds and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds which are oppressed ; 
So, by thy charming rod, all breathing things 

Lie slumbering with forgetfulness opprest.” 

Many allude to the fact, that while it is the 
solace of the poor and needy, it often flies the 
perfumed chambers of the great. Says Cowley : 

“Sleep is a god too proud to wait in palaces, 
And yet so humble, too, as not to scorn 
The meanest country cottages ; 
His poppy grows among the corn ; 
The halcyon sleep will never build his nest 
In any s‘orm breast. 
*Tis not enough that he does find 
Clouds and darkness in the mind, 
Darkness but half his work will do, 
Tis not enough—he must find quiet, too.” 

It is true that some few persons are able to per- 
form much mental labor, and to study late at 
night, and yet sleep well. Some require but little 
sleep. But such individuals are very rare. Gen. 
Pichegru informed Sir Gilbert Blane that, during 
a whole year’s campaign, he did not sleep more 
than one hour in twenty-four. Sleep seemed to 
be at the command of Napoleon, as he could sleep 
and wake apparently at will. 

Let not the importance of sleep, then, be dis- 
regarded ; but, on the contrary, let its sweet and 
soothing influences be cultivated Let it not be 
regarded as an evil that comes to interrupt en- 
joyment, but as a great accomplishment and 
pleasure of itself. Says Keats : 


“ What is more gentle than a wind in summer? 
What is more soothing than the pretty hammer 
That stays one moment to an open flower, 

And buzzes cheerily from bower to bower? 

W hat is more tranquil than a musk rose blowing 
In a green island, far from all men’s knowing ? 
More healthful than the leafiness of dales ? 

More secret than a nest of nightingales ¢ 
More serene than Cordelia’s countenance ? | 
More full of visions than a high romance ? 
What but thee, sleep? Soft closer of our eyes, 
Low murmur of tender lullabies ! 

Light hoverer around our happy pillows! 
Wreather of poppy buds and weeping willows! 
Silent entangler of beauty's tresses! 

Most happy listener! when the morning blesses 
Thee for enlivening all the cheerful eyes 

That glance so brightly at the new sunrise.” 
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FORMATION OF OPINIONS. 





In an address delivered at one of the ordinary 
meetings of the London Phrenological Association, 
by Dr. Elliotson, we find the following correct re- 
marks upon this subject : 

** Opinions are held by most persons without in- 
quiry from being those of others with whom they 
live; they are received silently with the truths of the 
senses, and never doubted, and from habit become 
so fixed, that the suggestion of a doubt seems to 
them an extravagance. If inquiry is attempted, 
it is generally a feeble business, badly conducted 
under a strong bias; the weakest arguments on 
one side are greatly admired, and the strongest 
arguments on the other very imperfectly, scarcely 
at all, attended to. The inquiry does not deserve 
the name; they remain as they were; and yet 
they hug themselves that they have fully exam- 
ined and proved the basis of their opinions. 


When hard pushed, many, rather than give up 
their groundless notions, say, ‘ Well, all things 
are matters of opinion, and my opinion is as good 
as another ;’ forgetting that truth must lie on one 
side and assumption on the other, and that results 
may prove the truth or falsehood of opinions. 
“In general, the bias is so strong that persons 
never examine the arguments of other sides. 
Protestants do not trouble themselves with the 
proofs of the mir«cles and dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic; nor the Jew with those of the Christian ; 
nor the Christian with anti-Christian writings of 
Jews and Infidels. It is amazing to see how peo- 
ple shrink and seem uncomfortable if a book 
containing opinions contrary to their own is set 
before them. Nay, I have even known a man 
who thought himself most conscientious and reli- 
gious, refuse to read a book containing opinions 
contrary to those he held from blind habit, after 
a voluntary promise that he would. So far from 
reading it like men who should seek truth and 
truth only, they look like certain persons in the 
presence of a cat. Nay, many will not associate 
with others who differ from them in religion. In 
association with those who agree with them, they 
fancy that the circumstance of this agreement of 
others is a proof that they are right; the mere 
assertion of the same opinion by others is regard- 
ed by them as proof of its solidity; argument is 
not required between them; they encourage each 
other with words; are delighted and satisfied, and 
believe themselves conscientious and rational. * * 

‘** Pains enough are taken by teachers to incul- 
cate opinions; but no pains to teach the solemn 
duty of examining into the grounds of all opin- 
ions of holding no opinion without good reason. 
A great business, not yet accomplished, is, to 
teach the million to think ; to ask themselves the 
reason of all they feel assured of; to regard it as 
low morality to hold opinions from mere imitation 
and habit, and not to have courage to confess ig- 
norance rather than hold opinions without strict 
examination.” 
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List of Agents shall be continued in subsequent numbers. 


ConservAToRY Journ«sL; Devoted to the Es- 
tablishing a Massachusetts Conservatory of Art, Science, 
and Historical Relics. Boston. 

A movement is on foot in Massachusetts, backed, or 
rather forwarded, by nearly all the great and good names 
of that venerable State, to establish in Boston a large fire- 
proof building as a repository, or museum. of art and 
science. This is a noble project, and we trust it may 
be pushed onward to completion. 
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